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a 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE PURSUIT OF LITERATURE, ; 
Arthur Frankland, or the Experience of a Tragic 

Poet, a Tale. Pp. 339. Saunders and Otley. 
TuERE is a semblance of reality in this story 
which seems to prove that there is a foundation 
for its details, and that the imagination can only 
have coloured them. The case is one but too 
common to poets and authors in general, namely, 
the mistake of a stroug impulse and desire for 
fame, for the powers and qualifications needful 
to attain it; an over-estimate of Self, and a 
consequent life of hopeless struggle and misery : 

“ * And now my second book was completed, 
and I held in my hand the instrument that was 
to avenge me of all my many wrongs. I felt 
such confidence in it—it was so exccllent a 
thing to reflect that it was not potty, nor, 
indeed, any work of a character so detailed and 

lodding as to prevent it attaining to popularity 
scaring away ordinary readers from its per- 
usal, On the contrary, it was brief, temperate, 
and novel; just the sort of performance to excite 
attention without exhausting it, to lead one 
hurriedly through its pages and preserve his 
interest unflagging to the end. 

“* There was one drawback to my chance of 
success, esr agg HY had no longer money at 
my command, Publishers might decline risking 
their own capital upon it, notwithstanding that 
they might see in it indubitable elements of 
promise. But then, I immediately reassured 
myself, by reflecting that the process of publica- 
would be very inexpensive, and that hundreds 
had triumphantly delivered themselves ‘from 
similar difficulties before me. 

“*T went, accordingly, to a distinguished 
member of the profession, and explained to him 
briefly the object of my visit. As before, he 
untied the book and looked cursorily through 
its pages, until ae chanced to rest upon the 
last manuscript leaf, when .he read the page 
number, and his looks fell suddenly blank. 

“* Just heaven ! this second one was declined ! 
Tt was so very brief, he said, and the expenses 
of ing it before the world were so little less 
than those incurred in the production of one 
treble its size, that works so small as this were 
scarcely ever found to remunerate. For himself, 
he begged to decline my offer of it. ( 

“* Let me go the whole hog at once,’ exclaim- 
edI; ‘let me fill to the full the measure of my 
degradation! Here is a glorious condition Lite- 
rature reduces its vyotaries to; I go supplicating 
mercantile strangers to take me philanthro ically 
bythe hand!’—and four distinctpublishing 
I visited on this humiliating errand, and at each 
separate establishment, No! was the reply ag- 
corded to me. 


“*T returned home crushed and dispirited. 
ea. Garonorti ing was numbed ; it was a if I 
attached myself to some rapi ascendin; 
wheel, and I had been Tepulnd cad thrown 


violently to the 
“*T hurried sllgeaty through the house, and 
sat myself down alone in a private parlour. I 


was vanquished, I saw that genius, energy, 


eve , Were insufficient for the task of 
obtaining me my bread ; fools could prosper 
around me, and each day + ramega eg nage 
their success upon my ear ; but no con- 

Vulsive effort of mine was adequate to the task 


held me unrelaxingly down, and my fierce 
struggles could not avert her determination to 
crush me. 

‘* *T sat indulging these gloomy thoughts, for, 
Ishould suppose, an hour. I could no longer 
see any possibility even of my succeeding. F 
years I had dedicated myself unceasingly to la- 
bour ; I had educated my mind, I had cultivated 
my powers, and I had exercised me in every art 
that is believed best calculated to command suc- 
cess; but, notwithstanding all these continued 
exertions, and notwithstanding, too, that the 
immediate result of my application might be 
said to have been satisfactory, I was still as re- 
mote from literary distinction as ever !’” 

Here is the case described and demonstrated. 
It is no doubt a hard one, but can we point to 
any unreasonable cause for the distressing failure? 
We think not. Publishers may, andoften do, fail 
to appreciate the works submitted to them for 
the outlay of their capital in the trade; but we 
cannot censure them for this, nor hold them 
amenable for the disappointment of the authors 
however bitter. It is a fallacy to hold them 
bound to be the Patrons of Literature and 
Genius. They are commercialists ; and books 
are to them what sheep and oxen are to the 
butcher. What will they produce, is the ques- 
tion in Paternoster Row as at the Cattle Show. 
And if a bookseller laid out his money on poor 
works, or works that would not sell, he would 
very soon be in a condition neither to buy nor to 
sell ; as would be the butcher who tried to drive 
on a profitable business with lean bullocks and 
starved or diseased sheep. In many instances 
we must pity and lament the aspirant’s fate; but 
‘we cannot condemn those who only appear to be 
the immediate instruments in destroying such 
fatal hopes and expectations. 

The hero of the Tale begins life under fortu- 
nate auspices, but the smiles of the fickle god- 
dess fail and he is driven to his own resources. 
He falls in love with a poor, beautiful, accom- 
plished, and virtuous girl, and all his efforts are 
directed to obtain a competency to insure their 
union and happiness. In the pursuit he adopts 
somne steps more reconcilable with the eccen- 
{icity supposed to belong to genius, than to 
ordinary, common-sense measures, and finally 
he becomes a Veterinary Surgeon of most in- 
teresting character, hides himself in the country, 
and * * * * but we won't 
tell. The author who sketches his life confesses 
that he was not a wise man, and very sensibly 
and " oy eager per A remarks, 

“The law of physical life is, it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat abrupt—still, carping at its 
nature will never effect a remodelment or a mo- 
dification ; we are the vassals of Nature ; miser- 
able, locomotive, feeling creatures of her prolific 
but unre; ing hand ; so, since life is as it is, 
and we must either go. merrily on with the 
stream, or oppose it and be crushed for our am- 
bitious vanity, my advice is to make the best we 
can of it, and count each moment of enjoyment 
—nay, each moment | poem in the absence of} 
pain—as so much spoil rescued from the insati- 
able hand of the enemy. 

‘** Where opposition is idle, it is mischievous 
to resist. Life has been tried by many succeed- 
ing generations of our fellow-creatures, and 
they all concur in pene bay to us, even if our 





of raising me to the surface of the tide; Fat 
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state to meet the incessant shocks and vexations 
that assail it. To the moody mind there is suf- 
ficient of unpleasantness to continually nourish 
the dissatisfaction it feeds upon; while to the 
joyous and exuberant, there is enough of per- 
vading natural gaiety, enough of accidental 
turns and surprises to keep them in fellowship 
with their being, and even occasionally rejoice 
in the brief term of existence their nature affords 
them.” 

He goes on to observe : 

‘* Minds are as distinct in their various cate- 
gories as vegetables and minerals are separate 
in theirs ; the organization and manner of ex- 
isting are in each class peculiar to themselves, 
and the one condition of mind is no better able 
to assume the shape and character of the other, 
than the dwarf to increase his stature, or .the 
giant to mitigate his height. 

“I myself have no contempt for matter-of- 
fact men ; as such, they are a shrewd, penetrat- 
ing class, and much practical knowledge is to 
be gained by association with them. But there 
is no greatness in their souls; their views of 
matters are only piecemeal. Men can alone 
form notions of things by sympathy with them ; 
you cannot conceive what is excluded from your 
intellectual perception. All the phenomena of 
human action are not reducible to numerical 
tables ; there are spontaneous volitions and mo- 
tive springs, which nothing but an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the soul of man can trace to 
their source, and reconcile with apparent contra- 
diction. The mere intelligence of Greek and 
Latin is very insignificant, if we have not minds 
to apply the wisdom the Greeks and Romans 
taught. A man should have fixed and definite 
notions of things, and form his opinions upon a 
philosophical survey of the subject in the ag- 
gregate ; and no matter how particular instances 
may aberrate from the common course, he knows 
what its principle is, and he can allow for excep- 
tions to the general rule. This digested view is 
necessary to preserve consistent accuracy in the 
reasoning and philosophy of diverse ages and 
nations; for if each man were to form his opi- 
nions upon the particular incidents of his own 
observation, each theory would be as contrary 
and discrepant as individual circumstances are 
various and unlike. The matter-of-fact man, 
therefore, is deficient in sagacity, inasmuch as 
he judges, not by the spirit whence action springs, 
but by visible results and the paltry incidents of 
his own personal experience. 

“Hence arises the unapproachable wisdom of 
the poet. To him is communicated a knowledge 
of the heart in its every variety of bearing ; his 
view is not of the surface, which suffers itself to 
be determined according to the conflicting cha- 
racter of cach succeeding action; he searches 
into his own heart and there beholds the prolific 
source of all the complications and contradic- 
tions of visible life. The man Shakspere is as 
truly embodied in the wiles and rogueries of his 
unpolished clowns, as in the hopes and the aspi- 
wations-of his high and adorable heroes. The 
soul of ‘the ‘poet respands to chord that 
vibrates in all the varieties of the human breast, 
and, good or bad, paltry or magnificent, he is 
conscious of the spirit that owns them all.”’ 

The following reflections upon children also 
appear to us to be very pleasing and judicious : 
“*T have myself a peculiar affection for chil- 





own experience went for nothing, that life is 
endurable, provided the mind be preserved in a 





dren, not that they are so faultless and innocent 
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@ race, as some persons are pleased to paint 
them ; they are a turbulent little set, and though 
undisguised selfishness is no vice, it is very fre- 
uently displeasing ; still, I say, I love children; 
ere is so very: much in their nature that ap- 
~peals;to and interests the feelings. We behold 
im them a race of creatures formed without an 
consulted will of their own, and animated wi 
_ a principle which none ‘can define; they are so 
‘new to the world, too, and every rapidly suc- 
» ceeding action proceeds from a volition so evi- 
p dently unfinished, and so interesting, but withal 
so fruitless to inquire into, that I can gaze upon 
a child, and watch its thousand little navural 
freaks, and almost fancy every such creature a 
new speculation of creative nature. 
_ “In their ba Serv also, they are so 
incomprehensible ; slightest disappointment, 
. and passionate weeping is the result. Whence 
comes it that the surface of the mind, which 
one moment since shone so calm:in the sunshine 
-of joyous childhood, should instantaneously be 
» lashed into such tempest and passion? “ All 
trouble is but supposititious, yet this child here, 
4 mere toy of the present hour and incapable of 
one moment’s foresight, is so agitated to the 
very soul with an incident which in five minutes 
will be forgotten, that it seems the equanimity 
of its existence is forever disturbed. There is 
-something curious here.”’ 

We copy another good example (for we do 
not wish to meddle with the narrative and plot): 

“Things in the aggregate always present an 
exaggerated appearance. When fiving a Lon- 
don life, we find its joys and anxieties pretty 
equitably alternated, and we continue to live on 
without much consciousness of misery, but when 
all, the cireumstances of a metropolitan life are 
— far away, and only viewed through the 

ight of the recollection, its numberless un- 
social qualities—its crowded streets, its mazy 
walls, its turgid atmosphere—-assume so dreary 
and repulsive a cast, that the thought of re- 
turning to it operates upon the mind like a 
nausea, 

We add the author’s ideas of poetry. 

‘* * Description is not poetry— 

_“* Stay,’ exclaimed: I, cutting him short in 
his oration ; ‘ what is to. become then of all our 
descriptive poets? You, surely, have not the 
temerity to deny genius to them, and displace 
worthies who for ages have ranked high in the 
temple of Fame >’ 

‘**I care nothing for instances,’ he replied, 
‘I argue solely from principles. Description, I 
repeat, is not poetry. Poetry has but one legi- 
timate theme, and that is the mind. The poet 
does not deal with facts; his function is to em- 
body influences, and to exalt the soul with his 
lovely interpretations from Nature. Who trusts 
to the amet 4 _ own information, and 
can expound nothing that is not physicall - 
duced ee him, may. be a ue, me a 

- smoothly polish his descriptive lines, but he is 
no poet, he has invented nothing, and w'thout 
the faculty of invention no man is a poet.’ ” 

Yet after his own failure the following shows 

that he was no true.poet—the feeling could not 
exist inone of that glorious class. 
_ “*IT was (he says) furious and malignant. 
Love, taste, ambition, all were ungratified, and 
each perception of my mind a torment 
and acurse. Fools could enjoy. life, and smirk 
superficially around me, while I was deprived 
of the barest prerogative of a man: I had no 
wife, no employment, no home, nothing to turn 
to for alleviation ofimy misery. So I paid back 
with impotent hate all the wrongs that were in- 
flicted upon me; I became harsh, unehristian, 
and uncharitable, and I hated a man if he was 
but successful, 

“**I could not read! for six months I never 
once trusted myself to look intoa book. What 


ance, fame, emolument, I bitterly thought, and 
Tam not suffered to‘articulate a word! If an 
announcement accidentally met my view, ‘Such 
-and such a work, Fifth Edition,’’ oh, I gnashed 
my teeth with fury, and could have hurledit to 
the other side of the globe !’”’ , 

We have only to add that besides the talent 
‘we have exemplified, there is considerable in- 
terest in the autobiography, and some descrip- 
tions both of inanimate’nature and~ of men and 
women which display observation and power. 








TEA. 

An Account of the Cultivation and Manufacture 
of Tea in China, _ By Samuel Ball, Esq., late 
Inspector of Teas to the H.E.I.C. in China, 
8vo. Pp. 382. Longmans. 

Mvcu personal observation and practical expe- 
rience has enabled Mr. Ball to produce the most 
complete and satisfactory work on this interest- 
ing subject, which has yet been given to the 
world. In fact, it leaves few matters not fully 
explained ; and, as regards the soils, the modes 
of ting, the cultivation, the manipulation, 
and the commercial measures for sale or export, 
there is a very distinct and comprehensive view 
of every process or measure in present usage. 
Even the vexed question between the Black and 
the Green is considerably cleared, and with a 
judgment, such as the author’s, we might pro- 
nounce on the cause which effected that variety, 
of so much importance to health, taste, and the 
market. In. his preface he informs us what he 
intended to do, and what, on shutting up the 
volume at the conclusion, we must allow he 
has done: 

“In laying before the public the following 
pages on the cultivation and manufacture of tea 
in China, I have been actuated by a hope of dis- 
pelling some of the prevalent errors and mis- 
conceptions with which this subject has hitherto 
been involved ; but mainly by a desire of sup- 
plying to the cultivator a desideratum, long and 
ineffectually sought, in aid of those attempts 
which are now in progress for the cultivation of 
the tea tree, on an extended scale, in British 
India and other parts of the world. 

“The immediate aim, then, of this book is 
utility rather than amusement ; and yet the 
general reader in turning over its es may 
unexpectedly find his attention arrested by mat- 
ter not altogether devoid of interest to him; 
while such as are stimulated by the gratification 
of a natural curiosity to seek some acquaintance 
with the modes of manipulating the fragrant 
leaf which ‘smokés as an infusion on our tables,’ 
may possibly find something which may instruct 
as wellas amuse. At all events they will meet 
with a rational answer to a question frequently 
discussed at the tea-table, namely, ‘In what 
consists the difference between black and green 
tea?’ ‘To the wholesale and retail dealer, if the 
task has been fairly executed, each page ought 
to have its interest ; and the merchant will find, 
on reference to the heads of chapters, more than 
is promised by the title-page, on subjects re- 
garding price, and other topics of trade. For 
the chemist some experiments are detailed, and 
a novel theory is submitted for further develop- 
ment from his science, as to a change in the con- 
stituents of black tea, which is traced to a 
process of manipulation previous to roasting, on 
which its darkness and redness of colour in leaf 
and infusion, as well as flavour, is sup to 
depend. In the development, however, of this 
theory, I must claim the indulgence of the man 
of science; a character to which I- make no 
claim.” 

Proceeding per saltum, we may briefly state 
that mn chemieal hypothesis that black’ 
tea de on a change previous to roasting, 
dente “40 what takes place in hay,. “during 
which a loss of tannin occurs, and a saccharine 





could so much mock me? ‘his man has utter- 


darker colour and mixture of red and brown 
leaves, its redness of infusion, and mildness of 
flavour, seem to depend ; independently of the 
temperature €mployed, or any management of 
heat. The manipulation of the leaves previously 
to roasting, as already described, is indispens- 
ably necessary to constitute black tea of good 
quality. Analogous effects may be produced by 
other means, but they must be considered as in- 
ferior methods. 

‘* But green tea seems to derive the better pre- 


={ servation of its natural colour and peculiar fla- 


vour from what approaches nearer to simple 
desiccation. Whatever decomposition here 
takes place, it must be sought for exclusively 
in the processes of roasting and drying. The 
light bluish colour of the dried leaves, resem- 
bling the bloom on some fruits, is due to a rapid 
process of drying, in consequence of a free ad- 
mission of light and air to every part of the 
leaves while yet moist, and exposed to the action 
of a moderate temperature. 

“If the aroma of tea be not inherent in the 
plant, but generated during the process of mani- 
pulation, then that change which is effected in 
black tea by spontaneous heating, as in hay or 
tobacco, may in green tea, like the aroma of 
coffee, be elaborated by artificial heat by a pro- 
cess analogous to fermentation, as surmised by 
Von Essenbeck.” 

We now turn to more specific generalities : 

“There can be no doubt that the tea shrub is 
very extensively cultivated in China ; and the pro- 
bability is, that every province, by means of its 
sheltered vallies, is enabled to contribute largely 
to its own domestic consumption. Still the 
ground allotted to the growth of this shrub, being 
commonly only such as is unproductive, hilly, or 
otherwise unprofitable, as the embankments of 
arable and cultivated ground; and as every part 
of the empire is not equally favourable to its 
growth, it has often been questioned, how far 
the use of this refreshing beverage is within the 
daily reach of the lowest order of the people. 
It is without doubt extensively used by all 
classes of the community, even the lowest, in 
some form or other, throughout this vast coun- 
try ; but it is equally certain, that innumerable 
other leaves are employed as substitutes by many 
people among the poorer class, as frequent expe- 
rience shows. I examined many samples ofsuch 
tea brought down to Canton by the gentlemen 
connected with Lord Amherst’s embassy. Long 
lists of plants, moreover, are found in many of 
the Chinese herbals, to which the same term 
‘tea’ is applied; though the Chinese very well 
distinguish the true tea from its substitute, by 
observing, that the plants so used, ‘ though they 
bear the name of tea, are not of the tea species,’ 
In fact, they use the term ‘tea’ in a general 
sense as we do, to signify any infusion of leaves, 
as balm, camomile tea, and others.” * 

After designating the principal localities 
where the teas are grown for the European 
market, and which are too well known torequire 
our particularization, we come to the grand dis- 
pute of Black and Green. To this the subjoined 
quotations refer : 

*‘The cultivation of green tea differs essen- 
tially from that of the black, inasmuch as the 
finest destription, denominated Hyson, is culti- 
vated on plains in a fertile soil, and manured. 
The price paid by foreigners for this ys of 
tea affords sufficient irag t to the grower 
to induce him to appropriate a more fruitful soil 
to its cultivation. y the cultivation of Sou- 
chong tea is not more extended, I have never 
been able satisfactorily to understand, exctpt, as 
stated by the Chinese, that the soil favo e to 
its growth is confined to a locality oflimited 
extent, whereas Hyson tea may be produced in 
any quantity. Higher prices have been paid by 
the East India Company for the finest description 
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iven for green tea, and every pains taken to en- 
une its growth. Ima free trade these high- 
flavoured teas are not likely to answer to the 
importer, whose object is necessarily gain. They 
will probably gradually disappear from the 
market; but it was a matter of principle with 
the East India Company to sustain the character 
and quality of their teas, and to consult the dis- 
criminating taste of the rich, as well as to satisfy 
the demands of the poor, without a strict regard 
to profit ; so that they imported some teas, as 
they exported woollens and other British pro- 
ducts, at aloss. Their aggregate profits enabled 
them to conduct their trade on generous 
principles.” 

Of the Black tea there are three gatherings in 
the season ; of the Greenonly two. But again 
versus, we are told: 

“The fact of black and green tea being made 
from the-same leaves is not a novel discovery. 
Mr. Bruce states, in his report on the cultiva- 
tion of tea at Assam, ‘I am now plucking leaves 
for both black and green tea from the same tract 
and from the same plants ; the difference lies in 
the manufacture and nothing else,’ There are 
still more early authorities on the same point, 
and so far back as Dr. Abel’s journey in China, 
1818, 

“In conclusion I may say, that the tubs. con- 
taining charcoal used in the final drying of black 
tea or green tea, and the shifting of the iron pan 
and employing the stove for the same purpose, 
though in principle the same as the. mode 
adopted in the black tea district for drying black 
tea, yet obviously indicate the employment of 
make-shifts, and rough methods, fit only for 
peasants and small plantations. It will also be 
seen, when we come to examine into the mode of 
manipulating green tea, that the forms of the 
stoves and vessels, used in the Hyson district, 
differ essentially from those seen by Mr. Fortune 
in the parts of China which he visited. * * 

‘* The green tea known to foreigners may be 
classed under two kinds, Hyson and Singlo: all 
other kinds are made from these shrubs, and 
there is much reason to think that even the 
Hyson is merely the Singlo shrub impraved by 
soil and cultivation.” 

He describes the roasting, and towards its 
close remarks : 

‘It was now curious to observe the change of 
colour which gradually took place in the leaves ; 
for it was in this roasting that they began to 
assume that bluish tint, resembling the bloom on 
fruit, which distinguishes this tea, and renders 
its appearance so agreeable. 

“Thus it is obvious that the peculiar colour of 
green tea does not properly arise from the ad- 
mixture of colouring matter with the leaves, but 
naturally out of the process of manipulation. 
Indeed, if we reflect a little, it must be evident, 
as before observed, that it was quite impossible 
that Europeans could ouggest to the Chinese to 
colour their teas blue. ere must have been 
some foundation for this. practice originating 
with the Chimese themselves. As a close twist 
and curl of the leaf is one test of superior 
quality, so also is brightness of colour. The 
actitious colouring, then, of green teas has ori- 
ginated with the Chinese, to give a spurious 
superiority to inferior teas : and it must be ac- 
knowledged that foreigners have been too easily 
duped by these deceptions. It would be wiser 
to appreciate strength and flavour more, and 
colour less. * * bed * 

“*So far as the characteristic colour of green 
tea is concerned, the mode of producing it has 
here been explained and established. facti- 
tious means are now generally or almost univer- 
p> He to imitate or to increase the effect 

natural colour, it may be considered as a 
ht to be discou- 
t is injurious to 


great and novel abuse, and o 
raged by brokers and dealers. 


flavour, Whether the Chinese doemploy colour- 





ing matter or not for the teas they use them- 
selves, there can be no doubt that the bulk of 
the Hysun teas of the present day, and, indeed, 
all descriptions of green tea, are now glazed to 
a degree that would have insured their rejection 
by the agents of the East India Company dur- 
ing the existence of their charter. * ® 

**But we have no authentic. information on 
this subject; no botanist has ever been able to 
penetrate into those particular districts, where 
the tea shrub is cultivated for foreign con- 
sumption. 

“So far as my information extends, there is 
not even any certainty that specimens of the 
plant from the black and green tea districts have 
been examined and described by any botanist. 
It is an undeniable fact that no reliance can be 
placed on the genuineness of the numerous spe- 
cimens sent to Europe. The plants generally 
furnished and sold by the Chinese as such, are 
mostly Canton plants; the Thea Bohea, or 
Stricta, being the Honan plant, and the Viridis 
or laxa, consisting of plants procured from Sy- 
chin-shan, Pe-yuen-hiang, and other villages in 
the province of Quong ‘Tong; the fresh leaves 
of which are of a light green colour, though 
they are commonly employed to make black tea 
for Chinese consumption. 

‘That true specimens have been procured at 
different periods from the tea districts cannot be 
doubted, but the instances have been rare ; and 
no certain record has been kept, or at least pub- 
lished, of which I am aware after diligent in- 
quiry, of the locality of any such plants. It is 
obvious from the remote distance of the tea pro- 
vinces situated 800 or 1000 miles from Canton 
(the only port till lately accessible*to Europeans), 
and the jealousy and suspicion of the Chinese, 
in common with all artisans and manufacturers 
on subjects of craft, that specimens must be diffi- 
cult to procure; and, even when obtained, a 
doubt must always remain as to their being 
genuine or not. 

‘Thus, so far as Chinese testimony, and facts 
collected from the Chinese are concerned, there 
seems no reason for supposing that a natural 
difference exists in the plants in China, which 
furnish the teas of commerce, any more than at 
Japan, Jaya, or Rio de Janeiro. * * 

“* T incline, then, (concludes our author), ‘to 
the belief of Kerr that there is only one species 
in China ; by which I mean, that there is no 
natural difference in the plant. Whether any 
varieties have b per t in the soils 
where they grow, that is, capable of propagation 
by seed, as appears to be the fact with the Ho- 
nan plant at Canton, and apparently with the 
Ankoy plant near Amoy ; or whether the plants, 
found in the black and green tea districts, vary 
from each other, and are more suitable to the 
modes of manipulation adopted in each, is a 
question which can only be satisfactorily deter- 
mined by examination and experiment on the 
spot. 

“Enough, however, has been said to prove 
that the modification of colour and form of the 
black and green teas in their manipulated state, 
arises from a different process of manipulation, 
independently of any variety of the plant, or 
any quality of the soul. And of flavour it may 
be said, that, all other circumstances being the 
same, the difference also arises mainly from ma- 
nipulation, though partly, perhaps, from some 
accidental change produced in the plant by at- 
mospheric influence, soil, and cultivation. 

‘* But whatever diversity of flavour may be 
due to difference in the plants themselves, or 
however much certain qualities may be confined 
to particular localities, both in the black and 

m tea countries, yet it is very doubtful 

ow far such peculiarities affect the teas of com- 

merce, except so far as mixture is concerned 

in forming a particular quality suited to a fixed 
price,’ : 








These are the most important notices relative 
to this remarkable inquiry, and we shall not 
swell our review with many farther extracts. 
The following, however, may interest most 
readers and all tea-drinkers : 

‘The Pekoe tea consists of the unexpanded 
terminal leaf-bud, in which state the convoluted 
part is covered with a whitehair or.down, whence 
its name, Pe-hao (white hair), Pac-ho, or Pekoe, 
as corrupted by us, is derived. The white hairy 
appearance of the leaves found in thig tea is 
termed flower by the dealers in England, which 
term, as well as that of Fleur de Thé, appears to 
have originated in a supposition, that these white 
downy leaves. were the blossom of the tea. The 
Fleur de Thé, so much esteemed on the Conti- 
nent, and particularly in Russia, for its exqui- 
site odour, is no other than fine Pekoe tea. ‘Lhe 
tea blossom has little fragrance at any time, and 
still less when preserved in a dried state; it is, 
therefore, quite incapable of diffusing that de- 
lightful and powerful scent ascribed to the Fleur 
de Thé.. It is true, however, that the blossom 
of tea has a slight fragrance, and is occasionally 
used by the Chinese in their tea. Two or three 
of these dried flowers are put into a cup of tea, 
not on account of their fragance, but for their 
ornamental appearance, which is certainly ele- 
gant, when seen in their expanded state floating 
on the surface of the pure and bright infusion 
of tea, as used by the Chinese, who do not cloud 
and adulterate it with any admixture of sugar 
and milk.” ’ 

On the Scenting of tea, we learn : 

‘The Chinese seem universally to agree, in 
ancient as in modern times, that no factitious 
scent can be given to tea which atallequals its na- 
tural fragrance ; in short, they say, that‘ only com- 
mon tea requires scenting,’ ‘Those persons who 
have had the opportunity of drinkmg some of 
the finest kinds of Souchong tea, will perhaps 
agree with the Chinese in this opinion. There 
are, however, many s.ented tear, which, so far 
from being inferior, are even costly, and much 
esteemed both in China andin Europe. Of these 
the Chu Lan, or Cowslip Hyson, may be con- 
sidered the best; I shall therefore now explain 
the manner in which I have seen this process 
performed; which, indeed, does not differ 
greatly from that in practice 900 years ago, as 
described in the Keun-fang-pu, a Chinese her- 
bal. The flowers may be gathered at any time 
of the day, but those are considered the best 
and most fragrant which are gathered while the 
dew is yet on the leaves. 

“The tea about to be scented mu t be taken 
hot from the last roasting, which immediately 
precedes the packing, and poured into a Hyson 
chest, so as to form a layer of two inches in 
height from the bottom, A handful or more of 
the fresh flowers, already separated from the 
stalks, is then strewed over the tea. In this man- 
ner the tea and flowers are placed in layers until 
the chest is quite full. The mouth of the canis- 
ter is then closed; and the tea thus remains 
twenty-four hours. The proper proportion is 
three catties of flowers to one hundred catties of 
tea. The next day the chest is emptied, when 
the tea and flowers are mixed together. They 
then undergo the process of Poey, about three 
catties being put into one sieve. The Poey 
Long is completely closed, and the tea and 
flowers are thus roasted about from one to two 
hours, or rather until the flowers become crisp. 
The flowers are then sifted out, and the tea 

ked. If the tea requires any further scent- 
ing, fresh flowers must be used, and the process 
repeated as before. The method of Poey is the 
same as that used for the black tea, only that the 
bottom of the sieve is covered with thin paper. 
The tea thus prepared is then mixed with other 
tea in the proportion of one part of scented tea 
to twenty of plain. The whole is then slightly 


Jheated in a Kuo (Chao), and, when- packed, 
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constitutes the description of tea denominated 
in England Cowslip ‘oe Tea may bescented 
at any time with this kind of tea, but it must 
be previously heated or roasted about two hours. 

“The mode of scenting black tea differs from 
that of green ; and, so far as I understand, there 
are two or three methods of performing this 

. -The Sonchy or Caper teas, the Tet 

iong, and other teas of the cowslip flavour, are 

also scented with the Chu Lan flower (Chloran- 
thus inconspicuus). 

** After gathering, the flowers are separated 
from the stalks as before, when some people dry 
them in the sun; but the best mode is to dry 
them in a Poey Long over a slow fire, taking 
care not to change the yellow colour of the petals. 
‘When dried, they are put aside to cool, and are 
afterwards reduced to a powder. If this powder, 
the scent of which is very powerful, be sprinkled 
over the leaves previously to the last or two last 
roastings and rollings in the process of Poey, the 
tea will be highly scented: but this is an expen- 
sive mode on account of the additional quantity 
of flowers required, and therefore is seldom 
practised. The usual mode is by sprinkling a 
small quantity of this powder over the tea dur- 
ing the last process of Poey, which takes place 

viously to packing. A small white powder, 
Pequentiy found in black teas of the caper fla- 
vour, cannot have escaped the observation of the 
tea-dealers in England; this powder is that of 
the Chu Lan flower, whose colour has been 
chan ee to white in the process of Poey. 

“There is another scented tea, of excellent 
fiavour, which is made in small quantities, and 
occasionally sent to foreigners as presents. This 
is a Souchong tea, scented with the flower of the 
Pac Sheem (Gardenia florida). 

«There are two other scented teas, also of fine 
flavour; both Souchong teas, the one scented 
with the Quy-fa or Kuey-hoa (Olea fragrans) ; 
and the other with the Moo-Ly-Hoa (Jasminum 
Sambac). Some people tor that these three last 
teas are mixed with the flowers, as the Hyson 
tea is mixed with the Chu Lan, and are scented 
in the same manner. But others say that two 
sieves are placed in the Poey Long, the lower 
one containing the flowers, and the upper one 
thetea. The latter is the mode in which the Pac 
Sheem tea, to which I have previously alluded, 
isscented. These are all the flowers with which 
I am acquainted, which are employed to scent 
tea; but in the Keun Fang Pu and Quang Tong 
Chy (or Canton ahs ge pT History) many 
others are enumerated as eligible for that pur- 
pose. These works also observe that flowers so 
used should be full blown.” 

A commercial question has arisen as to 
the cultivation of tea in-our Indian Empire, to 
compete with China. Mr, Ball shows that the 
cost where manufactured in China, is 7d. to 8d. 
per Ib., and he then details the other costs be- 

ore it is brought to market forsale. He next en- 
ters into similar calculations as regards Assam, 


and though the recent pening of Chinese ports. 
e 


besides Canton is likely to render the competition 
more difficult, is, nevertheless, of opinion, that it 
may be carried on to the incalculable benefit of 
114 millions of our Indian Empire, and to the 
benefit of traffic throughout the whole of central 
Asia. By the last accounts from Bengal we were 
glad to see that Lord Hardinge had allowed 
ae a year to wy von pan serie in Lahore. 
ay it r, and produce the fruits antici 
by Mr Ball y vie i . er 





SWITZERLAND AND THE SWISS. 
Switzerland in 1847 ; and its Condition, Political, 
Social, Moral, and Physical, before the War. 
By Theodore Miigge. Edited by Mrs. Percy 
Sinnett. 2 Vols. KR. Bentley. 
‘Ws have not seen the original work from which, 
to judge by internal evidence, this has been 
most judiciously compressed, Its general view 





of Swiss affairs from the period of the French 
revolution, when the seeds were sown of all that 
has since sprung up, gives us a clear idea of the 
progress of events and development of opinion 
to the present day ; and when the narrative takes 
up and describes the Cantons individually, we 
find the information so complete as to leave 
nothing to wish for. The difference between 
the pastoral and the town population is exceed- 
ingly marked, but yet there are national fea- 
tures common to all; and on some points Mr. 
Miigge does not represent them very favourably, 
Thus he tells us : 

“In Freiburg it is surprising what new life 
the railroad has brought in, how it is building 
and increasing on all sides. There is nothing of 
this in Sc ausen; but it has one peculiar 
source of profit in common with nearly all 
Switzerland, namely, the troops of strangers 
who flock to it from all parts of Europe, and 
whose appearance is watched for as anxiously as 
in some countries huntsmen and fishers watch 
for shoals of fish or flights of migratory birds. 
A good summer brings travellers by thousands, 
a bad one drives away the gold-dropping visi- 
tants; and since every Swiss brings with him 
into the world, planted deep in his inmost soul, 
the instinct of money-getting, a rainy season is 
felt as anational calamity. 

“The Swiss are a prudent, moderate, saving, 
calculating nation ; indeed I can hardly imagine 
such a thing as a Swiss spendthrift possible ; and 
they are well aware of how much of the 
prosperity of Switzerland depends on the influx 
of visitors. 

“There are, it is true, parts of the country 
where a stranger is scarcely ever seen, and where 
the people yet manage to live, indeed live often 
much better than in those where they are de- 
moralised and filled with a greedy desire of gain 
by the perpetual passage ofstrangers; but in the 
regular routes all travellers must make up their 
minds to be delivered up as a prey to the inn- 
keepers, who, without the help of oaths or acts 
of congress, have formed the firmest league 
among themselves.” 

The settlement of 1815 is stated, as we have 
remarked, to have been the origin of what has 
since gradually occurred : 

“The federal union was to consist of twenty- 
two cantons, Geneva, Valais, and Neufchatel 
being added to the number ; and the latter im- 
mediately renewed its former relations with 
Prussia. The cantons which had formerly held 
subjects, received an indemnity or an extension 
of territory, Berne and Zurich got back the 
capital they had employed in England, with 
interest; and everything was to remain in its 
former condition, that is, its condition after the 
victory of the aristocratic p Each canton 
was sovereign, and free to act according to its 
own pleasure. The general right of settlement 
granted by the Act of Mediation, free-trade, and 
other popular benefits, were withdrawn ; all the 
old lines of demarcation replaced ; and Switzer- 
land presented, as of old, examples of all possible 
forms of government, from pure democracy to 
aristocracies and oligarchies of every kind up 
to monarchy. 

‘* And now once more the contrast of town and 
country, inner and outer cantons, between bar- 
barism and civilization, and, worse than all, 
between Catholic and Protestant, became glarin; 
asever. The small pastoral cantons, which ha’ 
no ancient written constitution (a boon they had 
owed veer | to the Act of Mediation), fell back 
into the old train ; left the government wholly to 
the old families, looked down on strangerssettlin 
among them with the old arrogance, and follow 
blindly the guidance of the monks and priests, 
whose unblessed influence was soon exerted to 
bar all attempt at needful reform or the exten- 
sion of education. A similar state of things 


prevailed in Lucerne, Soleure, and Freiburg, 








where the patricians and priests made common 
cause; Berne, whose voice was potential in the 
Diet, followed the same line of conduct ; Zurich 
was rather more fortunate; the country people 
had obtained some concessions, unsatisfactory it 
is true, but, such as they were, they maintained 
them. Basle, on the other hand, held firmly by 
its privileges. The city was in the hands of a 
mercantile aristocracy, which would not hear of 
a representation of the country. Aargau, St. 
Gall, Appenzell, and Vaud had freed themselves 
from their most oppressive relations, and showed 
more vital energy. 

“The Diet held in the Vororts of Berne, 
Zurich, and Lucerne, was then a melancholy 
shadow, without life or substance. The indi- 
vidual sovereignty of every little canton was an 
effectual bar to internal improvement, and robbed 
Switzerland of all weight and dignity in relation 
to the great powers and the court of Rome. The 
reinstated aristocracy saw justly enough only 
friends and supporters in those powers, whom 
they must endeavour to please however they 
might disgust the thinking part of the na- 
tion. For this end, the freedom of the press was 
shackled, the Italian fugitives surrendered in 
1823 to Austria, a severe system of surveillance 
introduced for foreigners; and, that no part of 
the old scandal might be wanting, treaties to 
furnish mercenary troops were entered into with 
foreign powers. The efforts of some cantons to 
obtain so much of the Diet as uniformity of cur- 
rency, and of weights and measures, were fruit- 
less ; nothing was done either in furtherance of 
the right of settlement, or of freedom of trade. 
What wonder, ifasecret fire remained smoulder- 
ing in the breast of every upright man who 
really loved his country ? 

‘It is instructive to observe how steadily at 
this time the Propaganda in Switzerland pursued 
its object,—the exaltation of the Church above 
the State, the annihilation of the free episcopacy 
through the absolute authority of the Pope, and 
the unconditional surrender of the people to 
the direction of the priesthood ;—and how un- 
flinchingly the same object is pesensd now. 

- * * 


“‘The fishermen of St. Peter’s spread their 
nets, which fell like a heavy mourning-veil over 
Catholic Switzerland. The. priests hurled their 
anathemas against every thing that displeased 
them ; stirred up revolt against the governments 
that were not to their liking; denounced as 
heretics individuals who ever resisted them ; 
undermined the peace of families, as they did 
the peace of states; and paved the way for 
their complete subjection of both to the Church 
and the Jesuits.” 

In 1831 the political aspects are not more pro- 
mising : 

‘Herein lies the dominant evil; the Federal 
Pact has not been altered ; it remains as it was 
in 1815; and, having retained consequently all 
the faults, deficiencies, and crying injustice 
which the restored aristocracy, with foreign 
assistance, forced upon Switzerland, it cannot 
now be other than an object of scorn and derision 
to the people. 

** It is now to be seen how this great evil can 
be amicably removed. How, without risking 
the intervention of the great powers, can this 
all-obstructing pact be overturned? It might 
perhaps have been achieved in 1831, when unity 
and energy prevailed in the great cantons, for at 
that time the public ferment in France, and the 
yet werwsty | ynasty of Louis Philippe, were 
allies since lost to the Swiss. 

‘‘ The deficiencies of the Federal Pact became 
then so manifest, that it seemed incomprehen- 
sible how it had been tolerated so long, and why 
the whole edifice had not fallen to pieces in times 
of such vehement commotion. According to 
this pact, all the cantons, the smallest and the 
greatest, had precisely the same voice in the 
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Diet, The votes of Glarus, Unterwalden, Uri, 
or Zug, with their 15,000 or 30,000 inhabitants, 
had as much weight as those of Vaud or Aargau 
with 185,000, Zurich with 234,000, or Berne 
with 400,000. If it should please the lesser 
cantons to oppose any measure by means of this 
extraordinary equality of vote, which is the more 
unnatural as the cantons are assessed according 
to their size and population for the common 
burdens, for representation in foreign countries, 
for military contingents, in short, for every thing 
affecting Switzerland as a nation,—in such a case 
no change in the Federal Unioa would be pos- 
sible ; and this is actually the case at the present 
time, in defiance of reason and the vehement 
opposition of three-fourths of the Swiss people. 
The lesser cantons are perfectly aware how much 
they would lose by any change in this respect. 
They fear the power of the great cantons, they 
fear the loss of their cantonal sovereignty, and 
the justly apportioned influence of a real Swiss 
Diet ; hence they prefer an alliance with the 
Catholic party, and lending themselves to priestly 
and aristocratic intrigue, to making a great 
sacrifice to their common country. 

“ After the year 1831, the two great parties 
in Switzerland began to split up into factions. 

* ~ * * 


“Tt may be easily imagined how motley a 
face party strife now presented on the narrow 
arena of Switzerland, Where extremes must ne- 
cessarily come so much in contact: and no less 
fierce and passionate than the German cantons 
were Ticino and, Valais, where the Jesuits and 
the aristocratic party were in power. Things 
were not more tranquil either in Freiburg and 
Vaud, nor on the shores of Lake Leman, where 
the sect of the Methodists was endeavouring to 
establish itself. Madame de Krudener, the 
celebrated founder of the Holy Alliance, having 
set up as enthusiast and prophetess, after a youth 
of licence, had laid, during her abode in Geneva, 
the foundation of a hypocritical devotion, which 
was farther extegded by the influence of some 
rich English and Scotch families settled in that 
city, 

“Her companion and almoner—a youn 
Geneva pastor named Empaytaz— connected 
himself with other individuals among the clergy, 
and with the Englishmen Drummond and 
Haldane, whose wealth and credit in England 
gave abundant support to their fanaticsm. ‘The 
people—properly so called—were too active, too 
busy, and too cheerful-to listen to them ; but 
they found followers among the upper classes, 
and their affected piety was found an excellent 
instrument for bringing the masses under the 
yoke. From Geneva, the Methodists spread 
into Vaud, where, in the year 1818, they re- 
ceived the name of Mummers, in derision, which 
has remained by them, and is used throughout 
French Switzerland to designate pious hypo- 
crites. Vaud, so long held in vassalage by Berne, 
afforded exactly those conditions of superstition 
and blind faith so favourable to the growth of 
Methodism. Pastor Melan of Geneva, and 
several Englishmen, performed their mission 
zealously, and in a few years there was a most 
abundant crop of enthusiasm, religious frenzy, 
and family discord. The population was split 
up into parties; the Mummers were roughly 
handled; and so great was the scandal, that the 
government were obliged to interfere, and acted 
with greatseverity. Unfortunately the majority 
of the younger clergy, and a number of the 
wealthier families, belonged to this sect; and 
persecution only increased their zeal : the govern- 
ment became at last aware of this, and repealed 
the law that had been enforced against them. 
The Mummers had once more possession of the 
field, and thought the game was already won; 
but a newer and better defence was now raised 
inthe natural course of things. Popular free- 


&| character. Casino associations, mixed masquer- 


ened spirit began to show itself ; and when, in 
1839,the Great Council declared all creeds of the 
Helvetic Church, or any other, non-obligatory, 
and acknowledged the Bible as the only rule of 
faith, the awakened intelligence of the people 
became an effectual barrier to the future progress 
of the Mummers, from whom Vaud is now almost 
free. They had never been able to make any way 
in German Switzerland ; partly on account of 
the greater enlightenment of the people, and 
partly because the kindred German pietism, 
which was better suited to them, had pre-occu- 
pied the ground.” 

But here, for the week, we must pause, leaving 
much further interesting matter for another 
Gazette. 








DANCING, 


Notes upon Dancing, Historical and Practical. 
By C. Blasis. 8vo. Delaporte. 

Tue Ballet Master to the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, appears here in a grand tour de 
force, He belongs to a family of genius, and in 
his own practical art stands, what the people at 
Lloyd’s call, ‘A 1,” and dancing is no poor 
subject for a treatise. Much has been done 
through dancing—much is doing by dancing ; 
and to the end of the chapter, we believe, much 
will be done in consequence of dancing. We 
may consider it in many lights. It is often, and 
has been from all antiquitity, a very prominent 
portion in sacred rites. In Judea it was glori- 
fied, in Pagan multiform-God-worshipping na- 
tions it was one of the chiefest of mysteries, 
throughout the East is an eminent profession, 
among savages it is one of their greatest cere- 
monies; and among every people throughout 
every age of the world it has been a favourite 
pastime, recreation, and amusement. 

There is another way in which to view dan- 
cing, upon which depends the divided censure 
and praise which it obtains in the world—we 
mean of course its moral effects. By some it is 
bitterly condemned in every way: by others it is 
held to be most innocent and healthful for youth. 
Much must depend on place, manner, and 


ade and fancy balls, and other entertainments 
of the sort, now so common in London, are no 
doubt very demoralizing and injurious to both 
sexes who frequent them, They are of the im- 
pure; but their evil qualities do not affect the 
oe any more than the exhibitions of nude 
ady Godivas on horseback, could be thought to 
be of a class with a modest woman riding grace- 
fully through our streets. Poses plastiques are 
outrageous seductions to lewdness and vice; 
not so beautiful statues, executed with all the 
chasteness which ever pertains to the true in art. 
Hercules may have his choice between the two; 
but they are as different as Night and Day.* 
Now M. Blasis and his book are of the pure 
style in literature and art, and music and 
dancing—all of them human delights if properly 
cultivated and enjoyed! And he isa fond and 
naturally an enthusiastic admirer of the last, 
of which his historical précis is rich and illustra- 
tive : 
“Lucian, in his celebrated dialogue upon 
Dancing, raised the art to much dignity, by 
representing it in its true light. He pointed out 


might be derived from it; described all the 
charms with which it is adorned: and confirmed 
the judgment of those who had placed it in the 
same rank with Tragedy and Comedy. * * 

‘The corruption that had crept into the thea- 
trical exhibitions of ancient Rome, induced 
* As “among the ancients there were two distinct kinds 
of dancing, one for respectable and well-bred people, while 
the other kind was practised by debauchees, and the lower 
classes. And this distinction may be traced as existing 
in the time of Homer. (Vide Lliad, Book 13.) From 





its utility; showed the many advantages that | “Y 


Trajan to forbid them entirely; in consequence 
of which they were for awhile abandoned. Some 
time after that emperor’s death they again made 
their appearance, but still accompanied by the 
same obscenities to which they owed their de- 
cline. In the same manner, the Christian pon- 
tiffs followed the example of Trajan, by pro- 
hibiting their performance, 

“At length, after a lapse of some centuries, 
modern Italy produced Bergonzo di Botta, the 
reviver of dancing, music, and histrionic diver- 
sions. He signalised himself in the féte which 
he had prepared for Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, 
on the marriage of that prince to Isabella of 
Arragon.* The taste and magnificence displayed 
in this superb festival at Tortona, was imitated 
by all the principal towns in Italy, which ap- 
peared eagerly to concur in the regeneration of 
these delightful arts. 

‘Italy has been, at different periods, the garden 
or seminary of every art and science. It is the 
native country of Dante, Columbus, Galileo, and 
Machiavel ; there also the genius of Dancing 
shone forth, with more grace and elegance than 
was known to the ancients.” 

We have dismissed the corruptions, says our 
authority, for the utmost graces of motion: 

‘Taste and experience having at length estab- 
lished principles and precepts by which the 
steps, attitudes, and motions were systematically 
classed and arranged, all was afterwards done 
according to rule and method, and the strictest 
harmony was established with the time and 
cadence of the accompanying music. The works 
of the best sculptors and painters,- must have 
served as models towards the attainment of grace 
and elegance in the various positions re in 
dancing, as they did to the Greek and Roman 
mimes, in their dumb gesticulations. Dancing 
thus made rapid strides towards its attainment to 
the rank of a delightful imitative art, ever 
acknowledging pantomime as its guide andcom- 
panion, tes atti 

“Dancing, pantomime, and histrionic splen- 
dour, have in the present day, been carried to a 
very high degree of perfection.” 

Now here is a masterly poetic description 
from Marino : 

“‘ Terpsichore, the Goddess of Dancing, finding 
herself alone, betakes herself to the pleasures ‘of 
graceful movements. First she retires, then ad- 
vances, displaying, as she lightly trips along, a 
beautiful knee. While occupied in arranging a 
prelude of steps, her attention is fixed on the 
harmonious sounds. She flies around her 
new theatre; her motion quickens, and her steps 
increase ; so buoyant she appears, that waves 
might well sustain her tread. Skilfully she 
pauses on her small foot, giving to every limb 
some graceful attitude. Now, she is seen to 
retire, and now again returns; now sheseems to 
vanish away, and now she re-appears, Darti 
from side to side, she glances over the groun 
like the lightning that suddenly shoots through: 
the serenity ofa summer’snight. — 

“‘Every motion of the Goddess is light and 
well-studied, and scarcely does she deign to 
touch theearth. She wantons gaily, and springs 
aloft with such velocity, that her winged feet de- 
ceive the sight, and seldom can we detect which 
foot it is that prints the soil. Shooting along in 
iry bounds, she traces circles with her limber 
feet; then, with steps exact, retraces them, 
enlarging and diminishing ; as the dipping waves 
that dance along the bright Meander ; such are 
the motions of her twinkling feet, whether on 





“@ See Encyclopédie Frangaise, art. ‘ BaL.’—Nothing 
can be more curious than the description of these Italian 
fétes; they show clearly by their magnificence, fancy, 
variety and taste, the enthusiastic genius of the Italians, 
and prove their love for what is lofty, pompous, and eae 
turesque. M. Blasis, a friend of the Countess Michiel of 
Venice, author of the ‘ Venetian Fétes,’ dedicated to her 








dom had now fairly struck root; a more enlight- 


whence it would seem, many of our modern dancers might 
learn something, even from those of the age of Alcinous,” 


the description of many fétes which took place in the six- 
teenth century.” : 
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earth, or quivering in’ the air; whether she| even introduce a kind of deformity into them. ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
lightly trips, or firmly treads the ground. Thus, fencing invigorates the arms and legs, but SHAKSPERIANA. 
#¢ she springs aloft, she seems-the spiry | causes the rest of the frame to become in some To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


flame; and when she skims along, like the 
undulating wave; but her more stately turns 
assume the whirlwind’s power, and. seem like 
the eddying whirlpool stirred by the tempest. 
An harmonious symmetry prevails throughout 
her whole person. The attitude of one limb 
induces corresponding movements in the rest. 
Each foot moves but by mental consent, it ever 
answers to the other in fraternal motion.. The 
strictest ties unite her to the measure, never is a 
line mistaken or a step misplaced. The hnked 
-and entwined figures of her dance are varied to 
suit the change of melody ; marking each note, 
and: minding every pause, promptly she obeys 
each phrase of musie,.which she respects as the 
guide of every gesture. ‘Now she advances, 
Stops, rises, leaps aloft, bends gently, and then 
regains the upright attitude. 

* Suddenly she pauses in mid-dance, assumes 
another attitude, and, on: the instant, her whole 
style is changed: ‘her feet separating, form a 
figure not to be surpassed for mathematical pre- 
‘cision ; she turns, she wheels around and seems 
a revolving sphere, or perhaps resembling rather 
the peacock’s airy plumes. One foot is firmly 
fixed in the centre, while the other swiftly marks 
the outer circumference. Adopting a new posi- 
tion and supporting her whole figure on her left 
foot, the rapidity of her motion is greater than 
the flight of the darted Palet, With grace ini- 
mitable she now regains the spot from whence 
she parted, there s then springs aloft anc 
hangs her feet on nothing, quivering in the air. 
Again she springs on high, and in that spring 
she strikes her feet twice together, and strongly 
agitates-her lower limbs, From her greatest ele- 
vation she descends but slowly ; and so hghtly 
does she regain the ground, that no one can 

istinguish when ‘her noiseless. foot alights. 
Around she flies! how admirable! and with 
what trath she finds again her first position. The 
darting. lightning, or the winged arrow, goes 
not a swifter course than she, as she swe 
with agi rings sad airy bounds.” 

M. Blasis condemns the Chica :as lascivious 
ani voluptuous; arid he might add some others 
of our usual scenic exhibitions to the same 
catezory.. But» we like him for advocating 
always the graceful and decorous, with an aim 
at expression of a high, though passionate order. 
His Kuloge is ee ¢ fs 
* + But to deseribe more particularly and tech- 
—_— ue atetiendady 2 upon rw frame, ‘by 

e practice -of ing, it must remarked, 
that the whole body moves with morefreedom, and 
acquires grace ‘and ease. The shoulders and 
arms are ‘thrown ‘back, while the lower limbs 
become strong-and active ; the muscular masses 
about the hips, thighs, and legs, are developed, 
and acquire symmetry; the feet constantly pre- 
aad turn; and wer sates that. the 
entire gait and comportment di such firm- 
hess oad ce, that it is ton oe Anes the 
art ‘of which we-treat- has been. cultivated. 
Dancing is of signal service, and almost indis- 
pensable to young people ; motion with them is 
continually nevessary, while the exertion of 
their strength is a sure means of increasing it. 


' & To all whatever may be their 
situation in ey onc, and ‘activity ‘are 
acceptable. All, e can be no doubt, would 


be happy to possess at least some exterior en- 
dowments allied to the beautiful ; -it is a natural 
desire. And among those whose rank enables 
to frequent the best company, elegance of 
rtment is‘a first requisite. Now nothing 
ean render the entire frame more graceful. and’ 
firm, than dancing and pantomimic exercises, 
Many exercises are calculated to 
or beautify cular of the 


degree unshapely. Horsemanship increases the 
thickness of ee hen but debilitates the thighs ; 
and many other exercises, particularly if prac- 
tised to excess, leave something objectionable 
about those who follow them, either by prefer- 
ence or from necessity. It is not, indeed, in the 
nature of any one exercise individually, or all 
united, to bestow that charm in motion and 
manners which daneing alone is capable of pro- 
ducing. ‘The practice of this art subjects the 
head, shoulders, arms, hands, legs and feet, and 
every part of the body, to a certain symmetrical 
grace, the charm of which cannot be conveyed 
in words, but must be seen in the person to be 
completely felt and understood. To females, 
dancing is most generally useful and — 
their more delicate constitutions require to be 
strengthened by such an exercise. And for 
multitudes who are condemned to follow an un- 
mitigated sedentary occupation, dancing be- 
comes, in reality, life-preserving.”’ 

The Milan school, on which M. Blasis be- 
stowed all the benefits of his highest teaching, 
appears to have acquired the utmost that could 
be aecomplished in the grande legon; but we 
have said enough to introduce his book to the 
public, and have only to add, that his family 
biography, illustrated by portraits, is far from 
being the least amusing portion of it. 

The effects we trust to witness on the opera 
boards, now about to open their attractions; and 
we will seriously observe, that the nearer our 
fair dancers keep to his precepts the more be- 
coming and beautiful, and the less objectionable 
will their wonderful performances be. 





A Description of Active and Extinct Volcanos, of 
Earthquakes, and-of Thermal Springs; with 
remarks on the Causes of these Phenomena, the 
Character of their respective Products, and their 
Influence on the past and present Condition of 
the Globe, By Cuarurs Daupeny, M.D., 
F.R.8., &c. Second Edition, greatly 
enlarged. 8vo. Pp. 734. R. and J; E. Taylor. 

As a sequel and context to Dr. Whewell’s lec- 

ture at the British Institution, reported in our 

number of Jan.29, nothing could be more apposite 
and conclusive than this volume by Dr. Dau- 
beny. From the first edition philosophical 
readers are cognizant of his universal views, 
and the details of their working out ; whence he 
deduces those great hypotheses on which his 
explanations of the phenomena are based. The 
strength of his reasoning is of a convincing 
force ; but, according to the reference we have 
just made, it would signify little whether it were 
demonstrably true or largely false. Out of the 
elements he has elicited, the truths of Nature 
would be equally elaborated. © For our parts, 
much as fire and water, and heat and cold, may 
have done towards forming past and present 
conditions of our earth, we are fully convinced 
that other agents have done much, and that 
voleanos, not to speak of electricity, have 
played a very important part in this mighty 
mundane drama..° But however it may have 
been or be, Dr, Daubeny’s book is one of in- 
finite research and great worth—a book to be 
valued wherever science is'studied. Indepen- 
dently of the grand: question it involves, the 
particular portions relating to volcanic products 
are exceedingly interesting. In short, it is 
itself an admirable product of the press, hand- 
somely illustrated, and full of high intelligence. 


A one at the ing and at ~ Worlds around 
us. Jefferys Taylor. Pp. 247. Holus- 
ton oak Stonem: 


an, 
A eoon volume for youth, and full of popular 
information on astronomy, natural history, and 





body, while they weaken otliers, some time 


Newcastle on Tyne.—7th Feb. 1848. 

S1tr,—Will you forgive me a remark or two 
on Halliwell’s Shakspere? In a letter given at 
p. 225, dated 1608, we find the writer speaking 
of the two bearers as ‘‘one, #.e. Richard Burbage, 
being a man famous as our English Roscius, who 
hath become possessed of the Blackfriars’ Play- 
heuse, which has been employed for plays since 
it was built by his father now near 50 years 
agone; the other hath to name William Shak- 
spere, they are both of one country, and indeed 
almost of one town’’. Now at p. 23, we have 
mention made of one “ Francis Berbage master 
bailiff that now is,’’ 1558. Can this Francis 
Berbege have been the father of Richard Bur- 
bage, and, ifso,may not this account in some 
way for Shakspere’s entering on the profession 
of an actor? 

I think this letter may have been written by 
Sir Henry Savile, to Thomas Lord Egerton, the 
then Chancellor. 

Joun Berxtey, Jun. 

(We have much pleasure in inserting the above letter, 
and think our correspondent’s suggestions worthy of care- 
ful consideration. When it is recollected that the word 
country in the letter referred to stands. for , a8 
usual in many early works, a high probability is raised 
that Shakspere and Burbage played together in their 
early youth.—Ed. L.G.) ; 


Shakspere’s Removal to London,—Rowe says 
that Shakspere removed to London, leaving his 
business and family in Warwickshire, and it is 
to be observed that no contemipor: evidence 
has been produced to show that his family ever 
resided with him in the metropolis, His daugh- 
ter Susanna was born at Stratford in May, 1683, 
and Hamnet and Judith, twin-children, were 
born in the same town early in 1585, the son 
dying at Stratford in August, 1596. It seems 
evident that the poet was always intimately 
associated with his native town, and never made 
a removal from it of a permanent character. 
The probability may be in favour of his never 
having relinquished what establishment he may 
have possessed at Stratford, and, if so, his 
association with the drama may have commenced 
almost as early as the date of his marriage with 
Anne Hathaway. This is a point which will 
probably never be correctly ascertained, but it 
is by no means necessary to 7 that the 
depredation committed on Sir Thomas Lucy, 
and its consequences, were the only reasons for 
his entering on a new profession. I have proved, 
on undeniable evidence, that in March, 29 Eliz., 
1587, Shakspere’s father was in prison, for on 
the 29th day of that month he produced a writ 
of habeas corpus in the Stratford Court of 
Record. Previously to this period, we discover 
him in transactions which leave no room for 
doubting that he was in difficulties, or at least 
in circumstances that placed himin a delicate 
legal position. Join to this the certainty that 
these matters would affect his son, with the 
traditions relating to the latter, and reason will 
be found quite sufficient for Shakspere’s_impor- 
tant step of joining the metropolitant players.— 
Halliwell’s Life of Shakspere. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS 

In Search of Sir J. Franklin. 

As the Literary Gazette has, ‘from the time. of 
the expedition of Sir Edward Parry, taken a 
lively interest in these voyages, and in commu- 
nicating every particular concerning them to the 
ponte, we doubt not our readers will haye 
looked to it for the earliest information respect- 
ing the expeditions now preparing to proceed in 
search of Sir J, Franklin, Captain Crozier, and 
their gallant companions. We have actively 
sought the needful intelligence, and haye now 
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On the ‘Ist of February, Sir James Clarke Ross 
commissioned the Enterprise, of 470 tons, built 
of teak wood, by Messrs, Wigram, which is still 
on the stocks, and being fortified for the service 
to which it is destined. The preparations are 
procésding with all dispatch, and in the most 
effectual manner. 

‘The second vesssl, the Investigator, of 420 
tons, built by Scott and Son, to be commanded 
by Captain Bird, as we formerly announced, has 
been launched at Greenock, is now being towed 
round by a steamer, and is daily expected to be 
taken into Mr. Green’s dock, to be fitted for the 
voyage. It is of very strong build, but will 
also have the necessary additions made. 

Both ships will be ready to sail by the end of 
April, should nothing be heard of Sir John 
Franklyn before that time through the medium 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. They will be 
manned by 70 men in each ship, and provisioned 
for three years ; and we go on to sketch the out- 
line of what it is proposed they should do. Ex- 
posed to similar obstacles and difficulties as those 
whose track they are to endeavour to follow, 
and the same pressure of ice, they will make 
their way to Lancaster Sound ; both shores of 
which they will carefully search, and also of 
Barrow’s Straits on their way to the Westward. 
If the weather permit they will proceed to Wel- 
lington Channel and examine it, and the Coast 
between Cape Clarence and Cape Walker, in the 
ships or boats as may be deemed advisable. 
This coast, we may observe, is usually encum- 
bered with heavy ice, and therefore both ships 
will be cautious not to go so far as to hazard 
being beset, and shut up for the winter. If they 
find a convenient harbour near Garnier Bay or 
Cape Rennall, they will there secure one of the 
ships for the winter; from this point the coast 

will be explored as far as it extends to the west, 
and also the western coast of Boothia, to join on 
with Sir James Ross’s discoveries in 1831. This 
may readily be done by boats in the autumn, 
or walking parties in the spring, and other 
parties will also be sent out in such other direc- 
tions as may appear desirable at the time. As 
soon as the water along the coast admits, the 
Steam Launch (one of which accompanies each 
ship)‘will be dispatched to Lancaster Sound to 
communicate with the Whalers, which every 
year visit that quarter, so as to obtain any in- 
formation that might have arrived from Sir John 
Franklyn. This will be about the month of 
August, 1849. 

The easternmost vessel being, in the way we 
have stated, secured for the winter, the second, 
viz. the Enterprise, Sir James Ross, will proceed 
to the westward, examining the several chart 
lines on the way, and seeking winter quarters in 
Melville Island or Bankes’ Land. From this, 
diverging parties will be despatched early in 
spring, before the breaking up of the ice. The 
first of these will trace the western coast of 
Bankes’ Land to the southward ; and proceeding 
to Cape Bathurst, or some other conspicuous 
point of the continent as previously agreed on 
with Sir John Richardson, will reach the Hud- 
son's Bay Settlement on the Mackenzie, and 
thence make their way home through their terri- 
tories. A second party from the vessel will 
explore the eastern shore of Bankes’ Land, 
making their way to Cape Krusenstern, also on 
the American continent, and communicate with 
Sir John Richardson’s party on its descending 
the Coppermine River in the spring of 1849; 
and either assist him in exploring Victoria and 
Wollaston Land, or return to England by any 
advisable route. 

+ These two parties would thus over the 
‘ bably the ships have be- 

come inyolved, if they should not have aecom- 
the passage, and would, therefore, have 

chance of communicating to Sir John 
Franklin information of the measures which had 





been adopted for his relief, and direct him to the 
best point to proceed, if he should consider it 
necessary to abandon his ships. Other parties 
might be despatched as the commander might 
see fit, according to circumstances; but the 
steam-vessels should certainly be employed to 
keep up the communication between the ships, 
and transmit such intelligence for their guidance 
as might be necessary for the safety and success 
of the undertaking. 

Having disposed of the Naval Expedition, we 
come now to that committed to the charge of 
Sir John Richardson :—Sir John Richardson 
himself will leave England in the first week of 
March, to join his party, which will have — 
the winter on the Great Bear Lake, and be in 
time to proceed, when the ice breaks up on the 
rivers, down the Mackenzie to the sea. His 
force will consist of twenty men in two boats, 
and he will carry with him eight tons of 
Pemmecan, for the relief of Sir John Franklin's 
Party, should he meet them in the course of the 
examination of the coast between the Mackenzie 
and Coppermine, or the southern shore of Vic- 
toria and Wollaston Land, which it is their in- 
tention thoroughly to explore in the course of 
the summer. Should they fail in their object, 
they will return to their winter quarters, on 
Great Bear Lake ; and make the necessary pre- 
parations to examine the isles and coasts to the 
southward and to the eastward of the Copper- 
mine River in the summer of 1850, if accounts 
from home should make the continuance of the 
operations —- 

Combined with these operations, parties-from 
the Plover, stationed near Behring’s Straits, 
will carry on similar expeditions along the coast 
to the Mackenzie River, and thus connect the 
whole together. 

It will thus be seen how closely every possible 
contingency has been taken into consideration 
and provided for, and we congratulate the 
friends and relatives of those, about whom the 
public feel so deep an interest, and we extend 
that congratulation to the country at large, on 
the promptitude and efficiency of the measures in 
progress, to do all that human foresight can do 
to guard against any misfortune that might- 
threaten our gallant countrymen in their noble 
enterprize. 


CHLOROFORM. 
A Moprrication of M. Soubeiran's process of 
preparing chloroform, has been proposed by MM. 
Huraut and Larocque, rendering the produc- 
tion of chloroform more expeditious and less 
costly :—Let 35 litres of water be placed in a 
still in a water-bath, and raised to a temperature 
of 36° to 40°; then in it dilute 5 kilogrammes of 
quick lime, previously slaked, and 10. kilo- 
grammes of the chloride of lime of commerce. 
Then put in 14 litre of alcohol at 85 degress ; 
and when well mixed, lute and raise the temper- 
ature as quickly as possible to the boiling int of 
water. In a few-minutes the head o che still 
becomes heated, and when the heat has reached 
the extremity of the neck, reduce the fire ; soon 
distillation goes on rapidly, and continues of 
itself to the end of the operation. Separate the 
chloroform by the ordinary methods ; only in- 
stead of distilling, as recommended by M. 
Seubeiran, the liquors which float on the chloro- 
form, preserve them for a subsequent operation, 
which commence ii iately. juee anew 
into the still, without-removang anything there- 
from, 10 litres of -water;-raise again to 36° or 
40°, and then add 8 to 4 ki mmes of the 
lime, and 10 kil mes of the chloride. Mix 
carefully; then pour.in the chloroformie liquor 
of the paar ine J operation, with the addition of 
one litre only of alcohol, and proceed as before; 
with a still sufficiently large, a third, and-even.a 
fourth operation may be conducted, employing 





the same doses of substances and working asabove, 


In four operations MM, Huraut and Larocque 
generally obtain, with 43 litres, or 3-825k. of 
alcohol at 85 degrees,—from the first distillation, 
550 grammes of chloroform; from the second, 
640 ; from the third, 700; from the fourth, 730: 
in all, 2,620 grammes of chloroform. 

Calculating the quantity of the materials used 
and the weight of the product obtained by the 
above process, the cost of the chloroform is not 
above 14 francs the kilogramme. MM, Huraut 
and Larocque find that the more rapidly 
the operation is conducted, the greater is the 
quantity of chloroform produced; and it is to 
this end they heat the water before putting in 
the lime and the chloride. By using the water- 
bath, too, and the lime, the boiling over, which 
in M. Soubeiran’s process is so considerable, is 
searcely sensible. ‘The chloroform of their pro- 


cess does not contain chlorine when well worked ; 
they say also that the spirit of wood, if it give a 
little more product than alcohol, is less advanta- 
geous, because of its higher price, and because of 
the disagreeable odour it gives to the chloroform, 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Friday, February 4.—-The Duke of Northumber- 
land, President, in the chair.—The fossil foot- 
marks of a reptile in the coal-formation of the 
Alleghany Mountains, by Chas. Lyell, F.R.S. &c. 

.Mr. Lyell began by observing, that notwith- 
standing the numerous remains of land-plants in 
the carboniferous strata, and the evidence they 
afford of the existence of large tracts of dry 
land (the exact position of which is.often indi- 
eated by seams of coal and buried forests), no 
monuments of any air-breathing creatures had 
been detected in rocks of such high antiquity, 
until Dr. King, in 1844, published his account of 
thefoot-prints of — occurring in sandstone 
in Pennsylvania. (See Silliman’s Journal, vol. 
xlviii. p. 343.) These fossil tracks were found in 
a stone-quarry, five miles -S.E. of Greensburg, 
and about twenty miles E. of Pittsburg, appear- 
ing on the under surfaces of slabs-of argillaceous 
sandstone extracted for paving. They project in 
relief, being casts of impressions formed in a 
subjacent layer of fine unctuous clay, and they 
are accompanied by numerous easts of cracks of 
various sizes, evidently produced e the drying 
and shrinking of the clayey mud, ‘These cracks 
occasionally traverse the foot-prints, shewing 
that the shrinkage took place after the animal 
had walked over the soft mud and before it had 
begun to dry and crack. Mr, Lyell exhibited a 
slab which .he had brought from the quarries, 
having visited them with Dr. King, and then 
proceeded to point out the differences between 
these foot-prints and those of the European 
Cheirotherium found in-Saxony, and in War- 
wickshire and Cheshire, always in the upper 
part of the new red sandstone, or tries, In the 
uro hand-shaped foot-marks, fromthe form 
of which the animal was called by Kaup ‘‘Cheiro- 
therium,’’ both the -hind and fore feet -haye 
each five toes, and the sizeof the hind foot is 
about five times as large asthe fore foot. In the 
American fossil the posterior foot-print is not 
twice as largeas the anterior, and the number of 
toes is unequal, being five in the hinder and four 
in-the anterior foot. As in the Eur m Cheiro- 
therium, the fifth toe stands out nearly at-a right 
angle with the foot, andsomewhat resembles the 
human thumb. On the external side of all the 
Pennsylvanian tracks, th the and 
smaller, there is a protuberance like the rudiment 
of another toe. ‘The average length of the hind 
foot is 54,inches, and of the’fore foot 43. The fore 
andhind feet being in pairs follow each other very 
closely, there being an interval of about one 
inch only between them. Between each pair 
the distanee. is 6 to 8 inches, and between the 
two parallel lines of tracks there is about the 
same distance. In the case of the English and 
German Cheirotherium, the hind and fore feet 
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occur in pairs, but they form only one row, in 
consequence of the animal having put its feet to 
the ground nearly under the middle of its body, 
and the thumb-like toes are seen to turn to the 
Tight and to the left in the alternate pairs. . But 
in the American tracks, which form two parallel 
rows, all the thumb-like toes in one set turn to 
the right, and in the other set to the left. Mr. 
Lyell infers, therefore, that the American Cheiro- 
therium belongs to anew genus of reptilian quad- 
rupeds, wholly distinct from that which cha- 
racterises the triassic strata of Europe, and such 
a generic diversity, he observes, might have been 
expected in reptilian fossils of such different 


ages, 

The geological position of the sandstone of 
Greensburg is perfectly clear, being situated inthe 
midst of the Appalachian coal-field, having the 
main bed of coal, called the Pittsburg seam, a 
hundred feet above it, worked in the neighbour- 
hood, and several other seams of coal at lower 
levels. The impressions of Lepidodendron, 
Sigillaria, Stigmaria, and other carboniferous 
piants, sre found both above and below the level 
of the reptilian footsteps. 

Mr. Lyell then adverted to some spurious fos- 
sil foot-prints of dogs, hoofed quadrupeds, birds, 
and other creatures, seen on the surface of ledges 
of a sof: quartzose sandstone, in the neighbour- 
hood of Greensburg, which had been contounded 
with the fossil ones. He pointed out the proofs 
that these had been carved by the ancient inha- 
bitants of America, whose graves are seen in the 
vicinity, and that the Indian hunters had sculp- 
tured similar bird-tracks, together with human 
foot-prints in solid limestone of the State of Mis- 
sourl, the true origin of which was explained by 
Mr. D. D, Owen, of Indiana. (For some account 
of Mr, Lyell’s observations on the Pennsylvanian 
Cheirotherium, see Quarterly Geological Journal, 
1846,vol. ii. p. 147, and Silliman’ s American Jour- 
nal, 1845, vol. xlviii. p. 343.) 

To illustrate the mode ot interpreting fossil 
foot-prints in geology, Mr. Lyell gave a 
sketch of the discovery of three distinct spe- 
cies of Cheirotherium in Europe, and ex- 
age how, after it had been conjectured by 

k that they might belong-to gigantic Batra- 
chians, Mr. Owen found, by examining the teeth 
and bones of reptiles of triassic age, that three 
different species of air-breathing reptiles of the 
batrachian order, referable to a new genus, 
Labyrinthodon, had existed, both in Germany 
and England, at that period; and their fossil 
bones indicate that they were air-breathers, and 
that there is as great a disparity in size between 
the bones of their anterior and posterior extre- 
mities, as between the fore and hind foot-prints 
of the several Cheirotheria. To account for the 
sharpness of the casts of Cheirotherium on the 
under surfaces of slabs of sandstone, Mr. Lyell 
sare to ie anne | neg he aan seen, 
on the sea- near in Georgia, a 
cloud of fine sand drifted by the wind filling 
the foot-prints of racoons and opossums, whi 
a few hours before had passed along the shore 
after the retreat of the tide. 

Allusion was also made to the recent foot- 
prints of birds called sandpipers (tringa minuta), 
which Mr. Lyell saw running, in 1842, over the 
xed mud thrown down every tide along the bor- 
ders of estuaries coneieted with the Bay of 
Fundy, in Nova Scotia. These consist both of 
impressions on the upper surfaces, and of casts 
in relief on the under sides of successive layers 
of red mud (see Lyell’s Travels in North Ame- 
rtea, vol. ii. p. 166), of which he has presented 
a men to te British Museum. 

e ancient foot-prints of more than thirty 
pote of birds, found fossil in the New Red 
dstone or trias of the valley of the Connecti- 
cut river, in Massachusetts, were next stated to 
be analogous to these modern bird-tracks; and 


the size of the largest, although they indicate a 





biped moré huge than the ostrich, is exceeded 
in magnitude by the gigantic Deinornis of New 
Zealand, of which nearly the entire skeleton has 
just been found fossil by Mr. Walter Mantell. 
The absence hitherto of the bones of birds in the 
ancient American strata of the triassic pericd 
appears to Mr. Lyell quite intelligible; for the 
circumstances which combine to cause foot- 

rints of sandpipers in the recent mud of the 

ay of Fundy, repeated throughout many suc- 


cessive layers, have no tendency to preserve an 
: dag om a lost all influence over them, and might 


bones of the same birds, and none have yet 
ever observed in cutting trenches through the 
red mud where it has been laid by artificial 
embankments and drained. In all the cases of 
foot-prints, both fossil and recent, and whether 
made by quadrupeds or bipeds, the lecturer 
insisted on the necessity of assuming that the 
creatures were air-breathers; for their weight 
would not have been sufficient under water to 
have ‘made impressions so deep and distinct 
The same conclusion is also borne out by the 
evidence derived from the casts of cracks pro- 
duced in the same strata by shrinkage, and so 
generally accompanying impressions of feet; 
and it was remarked that similar effects of de- 
siccation are observable in the recent red mud of 
Nova Scotia, where thousands of acres are 
dried by the sun in summer between the 
spring and neap tides. Theripple-mark, also so 
common in strata of every age, » among 
others, in the Coal Measures and New Red Sand- 
stone, both of Germany, England, and America, 
exemplifies the accurate preservation of super- 
ficial markings of strata, often less prominent 
than those caused by the tread of reptiles or 
large birds. 

** Coming events cast their shadows before.” 
As the discovery of three species of Cheirotheria 
was soon followed by the recognition of as many 
species of Labyrinthodon, so the announcement 
by Dr. King, in 1844, of reptilian foot-prints in 
the coal strata of Pennsylvania has been fol- 
lowed by the news, lately received from Ger- 
many, that in the ancient coal measures of 
Saarbruck, near Treves (the;antiquity of which 
is vouched for by Von Dechen), Professor Gold- 
fuss has lately found the skeleton of a true 
Saurian. Dr. Falconer, after a cursory exami- 
nation of the original specimens, has stated his 
opinion in favour of its reptilian character; and, 

though the evidence has not yet been rigor- 
ously tested by the most eminent comparative 
osteologists of Europe, Mr. Lyell believes that 
the opinion of Professor Goldfuss and Dr, Fal- 
coner will be confirmed. Such facts should serve 
to put us on our guard against premature gener- 
alizations founded on mere negative evidence, 
and caution us not to assume the present limits 
of our knowledge of the time of the first appear- 
ance of any class of beings in a fossil state to be 
identical with the first creation of such beings. 

**I cannot,”’ said the lecturer, “take leave of 
this subject without alluding to a moral pheno- 
menon, which was forcibly brought before my 
mind when investigating the geology of these 
remote valleys of the Alleghanies. The interest 
excited by the discovery of these singular 
monuments of the olden times, naturally led to 
animated discussions, both in lecture-rooms and 
in the columns of the daily journals, in the 
course of which the high antiquity of the earth, 
and the doctrine of former changes in the species 
of animals and plants inhabiting this planet 
before the creation of man, were assumed as 
established truths. Fee these views were so 
new and startling, an’ ancppeee to popeles pre- 
possessions, that t drew down much obloquy 
upon their promulgators, who incurred the 
censures not only of the multitude, but also of 
some of the Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
clergy. The social persecution was even carried 
so far as to injure professionally the practice of 
several medical men, who had given publicity to 





the obnoxious doctrines. Some of the ministers 
of the Lutheran church, who had studied for 
years in German universities, were too well 
infurmed not to believe in the conclusions 
established by geologists, respecting the im- 
mensity of past time and former vicissitudes 
both in animal and vegetable life; but although 
taking a lively interest in discoveries made at 
their own door, and joining in the investigations, 
they were compelled by prudence to conceal their 
inions from their congregations, or they would 


rhaps heve scen their churches deserted. Yet 

y maintaining silence in deference to the 
opinions of the more ignorant, they become in 
some degree the instruments of countenancing 
and perpetuating errors, and of rearing up the 
rising generation, so that they shall, in their 
turn, be the persecutors of such of their con- 
temporaries, as may hereafter be in advance of 
the rest. in scientific knowledge.” 

You will remember that Goldsmith makes 
his traveller say, in the Vicar of Wakefield, that 
after hehad walked through Europe and examined 
mankind nearly, he found that it was not the 
forms of government, whether they be monarchies 
or commonwealths, that determined the amount 
of liberty enjoyed by individuals, but that “riches 
in general were in every country another name 
for freedom.” I agree with Goldsmith that the 
forms of government are not alone sufficient to 
secure freedom—they are but means to an end. 
Here we have in Pennsylvania a press, a 
widely extended suffrage, and the most perfect 
religious toleration, nay more than toleration, all 
the various sects enjoying political equality, and 
what is more rare, an equality of social rank ; 
yet all this machinery is not capable, as we have 
seen, of securing even so much of intellectural 
freedom as enable a student of nature to 
discuss freely the philosophical questions which 
the progress of science brings naturally before 
him. He cannot even announce with impunity, 
results which half a century of observation and 
reasoning has confirmed by evidence little short 
of mathematical demonstration. But can riches, 
as Goldsmith suggest, secure intellectual liberty? 
No doubt they can protect the few who possess 
them from pecuniary penalties, when. they 
profess unpopular doctrines. But to enable 
a man to think, he must be allowed to commu- 
nicate freely his thoughts to others. Until they 
have been brought into the daylight and dis- 
cussed, they will never be clear even to himself. 
They must be warmed by the sympathy of 
kindred minds, and stimulated by the heat of 
controversy, or they will never be fully developed 
and made to ripen and fructify. 

How, then, can we obtain this liberty? There 
is only one method ; it is by educating the mil- 
lions, and by dispelling their ignorance, preju- 
dices, and bigotry. 

Let Pennsylvania establish innumerable 
schools, and organize as good a system of go- 
vernment instruction as Massachusetts, raising 
as highly the pay and station in society of the 
secular teachers, and the persecution I have 
complained of will cease at once and for ever. 
For, in parts of New England the education of 
the masses has with success been carried farther 
than in any other part of Anglo-Saxondom, 
whether on that side of the Atlantic or on this. 

Many, I know, think the project of so instruct- 
ing the millions to be Utopian; and it would 
be so, if it were necessary that all should under- 
stand the patient and laborious trains of research 
and reasoning by which we have arrived at all 
— generalizations in geology and other 

ches of physical science. But this is not 


requisite for the desired end. We have simpli 


to communicate the and that waiting 
they have been established for half-a-century, but 
rather preparing the public mind for new conclu- 
sions ag s00n as they highly probable. 
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It is as easy to teach a peasant or a child that 
the earth moves round the sun, as to inculcate 
the old exploded dogma that it is the motionless 
centre of the universe. He is as willing to 
believe that our planet is of indefinite antiquity, 
as that it is only 6,000 years old. Tell him that 
the earth was inhabited by other races of animals 
and plants before the creation of man, as we now 
know it to have been, and the idea is not more 
difficult for him to conceive than the notion 
which is usually allowed to take root in his 
mind, that man and the species of animals and 
plants now our contemporaries were the first 
occupants of this globe. All that we require 
when once a good system of primary schools has 
been organized, is a moderate share of moral 
courage and love of truth on the part of the 
laity and clergy ; and then the academical chair 
and scientific lecture-room, and every pulpit and 
every village schocl, may be made to speak the 
same language in regard to those natural phe- 
nomena which are of a kind to strike and inter- 
est the ya pound mind, making impossible that 
collision of opinion, so much to be deprecated, 
between the multitude and the learned. 


. ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
February 7.—Mr. W. Spence, F.R.S., Pre- 
sident in the chair. The President having re- 
turned s for his re-election, nominated 
Captain Parry, F.L.S., W. W. Saunders, Esq., 
F.L.S., and W. Yarrell, Vice-President, L.S., 
Vice-Presidents for the ensuing —_ Mr. 
—— exhibited a fossil Dragon Fly in a re- 
markably fine state of preservation, showing 
clearly the smallest nervules of the wings. This 
specimen, which was found by the Rev. P. B. 
Brodie, was considered by Mr. Westwood to be 
a small species of the genus Diplaz. 

Mr. W. W, Saunders exhibited some new and 
remarkable Coleoptera from Mexico. 

Mr. A, H. Haliday read a paper on the insect 
described by Mr. Westwood under the name of 
Branchiotoma Spongille. This insect inhabits 
the fresh-water sponge, and has been conjecturcd 
by Dr. Erichson to be the larva of one of the 

lemerobiide, the Sisyra — of Dr. Barmeister 
(Hemerobius fuscatus, Fabr.) After noticing 
sdme errors in the observations of Mr. Westwood 
and Dr, Grube, the author entered at consider- 
able length into the external and internal ana- 
tomy of both the Branchiotoma, and the Sisyra, 
especially contrasting the differences in their 
internal anatomy, with the changes which take 
place in the intestinal canal, and its appendages 
in the genus Hemerobiue in the course of its 
transformations, considering also in what degree 
the differences in the internal and external 
structure of the Branchiotoma, from the aphidi- 
phagous larve of the Hemerobii, were due to 
its aquatic habits and different food. Allowing 
for these, he shews that, reasoning from analogy, 
there was ample ground for believing the ani- 
malcule of the sponge to be the larve of Sisyra, 
fact in some degree corroborated by the fre- 
quent occurrence of Sisyra in places where the 
Spongilla is found. 

Mr. Gray remarked upon the fact that Mr. 
Haliday’s was the first paper on the anatomy 
and physiology of insects that had been read at 

Society for twelve years, and expressed a 
that a new era was about to commence. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, 

January 26.—Mr. George Moore, F.R.S., in 
the chair, The Secretary read a letter from Mr. 
John Dwyer, in which ‘he stated, as the So- 
is to meet for the purpose of investigating 
the of ancient pottery, he begged to pre- 
sent for its acceptance a series of sketches, be- 
that they may prove of some utility in 

assisting its researches.’ 


T. Griffiths, and accompanied a copy of his work 
on the Natural System of Architecture. 
Mr. Varley made some remarks in reference to 
Mr. Dwyer’s communication, and stated that 
although we have many artists of highly culti- 
vated tastes, still they have not the necessary 
knowledge to enable them to produce good art. 
In reference to a leaf having given rise to the 
forms of the Greek vases, he would observe, that 
a leaf in itself is a pendent body, and as such is 
very beautiful, but no single leaf would stand 
upright; we might take some pendent fruits, 
such as the apple, which might be said to have 
a base, and some vases might be compared to it, 
but he did not think that these gave rise to the 
forms of the Greek vases, although he must 
admit that Nature was the first teacher of every- 
thing that is beautiful. 
The Secretary made some remarks on the 
forms of vases, and stated that if beauty con- 
sisted in the imitation of Nature, as suggested by 
Mr. Dwyer, a man would have nothing to do but 
to take the first leaf of a tree as soon as he came 
to it; instead of which, discontented with the 
first fifty leaves, he goes on seeking and seeking, 
till at last he finds one which pleases him be- 
cause it comes up to the ideas in his own mind, 
and which he had preconceived as the standard 
of beauty. 
Mr. Wyndham Farding observed, that the 
effect of vases, and other domestic utensils, as 
well as the architecture of everyday life, should 
produce on the eye an equally pleasing effect 
with music on the ear; that is, in order to obtain 
harmony in music, it is necessary that the cords 
or wires should each vibrate a certain number of 
times—so should the proportions of one part ofa 
vase bear a given relation to those of another. 
In relation to architecture, several persons have 
considered that certain numerical, simple pro- 
portions can be traced as existing in the various 
members of ancient Greek temples, and Mr, 
Donaldson states, that he has revived the means 
of determining the precise proportion of various 
parts of all Gothic buildings. These geometric 
and harmonic relations must have been known 
to the Greeks in the formation of their works, 
and he concluded by alluding to Mr. Hay’s 
paper on ‘‘ Symmetrical Beauty,” published in 
the Society's Tr tions in which the mode 
of striking the ellipse and applying it to the for- 
mation of vases is described. 
Mr. Smith stated, that he did not consider 
that geometry was used by the ancients to the 
extent to which it is generally attributed to them, 
but that their works were the result of a prac- 
tisedeye and hand, guided bya highly cultivated 
taste. 
The thanks of the meeting having been voted 
to Mr. Dwyer and Mr, Griffiths for their com- 
munications and presents,the meeting adjourned. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

February 3.—Viscount Mahon, President, in 
the chair.—Mr,. W. R. Hamilton, presented 
a bulla or leaden seal, of Pope Boniface IX., 
which had been found by the Rev. George 
Hay Drummond,in the Vicarage garden at Don- 
caster.—A communication was then read from 
Mr. J. B. Bunning, relating to the Roman re- 
mains lately discovered in Lower Thames-street, 
of which we have, spoken elsewhere.—A letter 
from Mr. J. G. Akerman to the director was 
then read, relating to the probable use of the 
enamelled vase engraved in the 26th volume of 
the Archeologia, plate xxxv. From the ex- 
amination of the reverse of a large brass coin 
of Faustina the elder, representing a female 
figure in the act of offering a sacrifice of per- 
fumes, and holding a vessel precisely similar to 
that alluded to, he concludes that such enamel- 





* The second communication was from Mr. W. 


RE 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Council Meeting, February 9th.—Sir Wil- 
liam Chatterton in the Chair. Mr. Neale, of 
Chelmsford, exhibited a small Roman bronze 
bust, v5 gree, Ae steelyard weight, found at 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex. Mr. Albin Tab- 
rams communicated an account of discoveries 
made in excavating a Saxon barrow in a field at 

Chavenage Sleigh, Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Cobb sent a notice of discoveries of Roman 
buildings at Sutton Baron, Kent, with a list 
of 35 coins found there. 

Mr. James H. Kent communicated an account 
of discoveries made in a Saxon cemetery at 
Stanton and Bardwell, in Suffolk, and of Roman 
remains found also in the same neighbourhood. 

Mr. Rosser communicated a letter from the 
Rev. George Cox, of Mitchel Dean, Gloucester- 
shire, stating that a large quantity of Roman 
coins had been found at Lydbrook, in the Forest 
of Dean, in searching for sandstone for the 
hearth of a furnace. ‘The workman struck his 
tool through the pot, and it was demolished. 
Mr.Cox had seen about a score of them, and 
had ascertained among them coins of Claudius, 
Gallienus, and Victorinus, and others which he 
had not been able to decipher—they were of the 
small size. 

Mr. Fulcher, of Sudbury, Suffolk, gave an 
account of the discovery of an old pulpit of great 
beauty, in the church of All Saints, in that 
town. 

Mr. Solly gave an account of the progress of 
the excavations at St. Albans since the previous 
meeting; the foundations of the buildings at- 
tached to the proscenium have been laid open, 
and leave no doubt of the real character of the 
edifice. A number of gmaller communications 
were also laid on the table. 

SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY, 

Art the meeting of the 8th inst., Dr. Beke read 
a paper “ On an Ethiopic Manuscript, entitled 
Mats'hdfa Tomar, or ‘ The Book of the Letter,’ 
being an account of a letter said to have de- 
scended from heaven to St. Athanasius, in the 
ear 1056 of the era of the Greeks, or a.p. 745.”’ 
his curious document, which was brought by 
Dr. Krapf from Abyssinia, is similar in cha- 
racter to several Arabic MSS. in the Libraries 
of the Vatican and British Museum. It con- 
tains various religious and moral precepts; but 
(as the author of the paper plainly showed) its 
rincipal object was to enjoin the observance of 
Sunday. It also directs the observance of 
the fasts of Wednesday and Friday. Dr. Beke 
adduced reasons for the opinion that this apo- 
cryphal letter was intended for the conversion 
to Christianity of the Faldshas, or Israelites of 
Abyssinia; and he gave several particulars of 
the history of this remarkable people, who were 
formerly very numerous and powerful, but are 
now only to be found dispersed oversome portions 
of that country. The author of the paper next 
discussed the subject of the date of the letter. In 
it mention is made of the celebrated Abyssinian 
saint and legislator, Abana Tékla H&imanot, 
who, in the native annals, is said to have lived 
in the thirteenth century; whence it would 
appear that this document must be of a still 
later date. But Dr. Beke showed, from the 
accounts given of that personage’s history, by 
the Portuguese Jesuits of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and from the great dis- 
crepancy found by himself to exist between the 
Agau tradition of Lasta and the Ethiopic chro- 
nicles, that it is far more probable that the saint 
flourished as early as the seventh century, and 
that his name was made use of by the native 
scribes of a much later period, for the purpose 
of giving validity to their fabrications, just in 


the: same way as the name of St. Athanasius, 





led vessels were consecrated to the holding of 
incense used in funeral ceremonies. 


who flourished in the fourth, is described, in this 
Ethiopic letter, as living in the eighth 


century. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Mr. Ainsworth read the coiiclttsion of Miss 
Fanny Corbaux’s “ Memoir on an ancient fron- 
tier Channel of the Nile,” the first part of 
which, with the accompanying sections, has 
been recently published. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday,—Geographical, 84 p.m,—Medical, 8 p.m. 

4 uesday.— Linnean, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.—Civil 
Engineers, 8 p.m. 

# ednesiay.—Society of Arts,8 p.m.—Geological, 84 p.m. 
(anniversary ).—London Institution, 7 p.m.—Microscopical, 
8 p.m. Sy pang pat 

4 hursday.—Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries,8 p.m. - 

Friday.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m. Dr. Melville on the 
Zonphyte s of our coast; their structure and functions.— 
Geological, 1 p.m. (anniversary. ) 

‘ Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m.—Westminster Medical, 
p-m. 





PINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

WE suppose there is much pleasure in finding 
fault ; for we see a good deal said against this 
Exhibition. Yet, to us, viewing it not as the 
grand Academic annual mart, nor as. the com- 
peting show of the Associated Artists, in Suf- 
tolk-street, but rather as the higher school for 
the rearing and encouragement of rising talent, 
we confess we see little reason to be dissatisfied 
with the present year. There is, it is true, 
little of historical or poetical interest ; but the 
abilities displayed by young artists, some of 
them the sons of eminent painters, are sufficient 
to rescue our native art from the slur so readily 
2B 9 upon it by those whose pride it should 

to cheer on, and not to cast down, in the 
arduous struggle. There is enough to contend 
with, without the farther drawback of unjust 
criticism and. unkind depression. 

Circumstances have this week * detained us 
from the careful examination we ever wish to 
bestow on any subject before venturing to offer 
a public opinion ; and our readers will, there- 
fore, we trust, accept from us of a more brief 
#n 1 desul‘ory notice than we usually give on such 
occasions, e can, however, at the same time 
vouch for the truth and fairness of our remarks. 

No. 1. «A Calm after a Heavy Gale, off Bury 
Head,” F. Danby, A.R.A., had better, we think, 
have had another,—say an Adriatic,—locality 
assigned to it. . The pink and blue-waves assur- 
edly belong to other than English seas; but the 
clouds, the distance, the :vessel in the ‘centre, 
and the shadows it casts upon the waters, are 
very fine. No. 12, “A Landscape, Twilight,” 
by the same, reminds us of John Varley, whose 
sombre and umbr us foliage and rich brown 
and golden.tints.it much resembles, in oil. 

No. 2, ‘“‘ Near the Rialto,”’. 19, “The Greek 
Chureh, Venice,” and 27, “On the Grand 
Canal,” are small highly-finished Caneletti- 
looking prc, very cleverly painted ; and 177, 
is “* nterior,”’ witha rich and glowing effect. 

Nos. 3, 84, 97, and 360, are tour charming 
little bits, by F, Goodal; the -second, “‘ ‘The 
Trish Piper,’ bearing off the prize for subject 
and finish. But the others (3 and 97) are also 
not unworthy of his pe popular pencil ; though 
360 is rather toyish, and unequal to the rest. 

No. 18. “ The Bogged Pony.” R. Andsell. 
The pony is certainly not bogged, but on hard 
eo and, when we look also at 440, ‘* The 

ounded Hound,” by the same, we are much 
inclined to warn this artist, possessed of so much 
force, to ponder much on the nearness of that 
quality to exaggeration. There is great power 
in these pictures, but they are not calculated to 
please ; and we know not why, in the last, the 
one dog is so much distressed because the ‘other 
has met with an accident. This is not true 
canine feeling, which tells so in a picture when 
rightly expressed. 

_ No, 38. “ Fruit.” G. Lance. Admirably 








“* Subptenaed as a witness, and detained three days in a 
cvmuhtna due ae : ” . 


luscious ; paintedfor R. Vernon. 210, A repeti- 
tion of Mr. Brodetip’s delicious “ Red Cap,” and 
hardly, if at all, inferior to the original. 224 
‘** Industrious Amusements Sixty Years Ago.” 
A sweetly painted lace-maker, and one of the 
productions, in this. exhibition, which shews a 
desire in the artists to prove their talent in 
manners which differ from their usual and 
recognised styles. 

No. 48. “Lorenzo and Jessica,” J.*E, Lau- 
der, is one of the few poetical subjects, and 
charmingly treated, The expression of both 
countenances is exceedingly fine, and the tone of 
eolour truly Italian. 66. ‘ Girl at a Fountain,” 
also does credit to Mr. Lauder’s taste; but the 
“ Jessica”’ is of a lovely and superior order. 

No. 49. “The last gleam before the Storm.” 
J. Linnell, There are parts of this picture which 
could hardly be surpassed; but it is not all ofa 
harmonious piece. The dark cloud descending 
upon the fleecy and blue sky is almost sublime, 
and the latter delightfully handled. But we 
cannot extend our admiration to the woody and 
copsy scene on the right. It is basking in an 
entire sunshine, and not a sinking gleam, and is, 
indeed, all too carpety to meet our approbation, 
especially when we consider the contrast. 

o. 69. “A Highland Lake,” F.R. Lee, R.A., 
is a solemn scene, made more interesting by 
ruins. Itis very picturesque, rather same in 
colour. 313, ‘‘ A Shady River,” and 435, ‘ Falls 
in Wells,” are the artist’s own. 

No. 102. “ Post Haste.” C.Branwhite. A 
glorious white pony and a perfect impersonation 
(or inhorsmation) of the speed indicated by the 
title. 258. “A Bird-trap,” a frost scene by 
the same, displays great talent in this line. 

No. 114. ‘A Mile from Home,” E. Hilde- 
brandt, is another frost scene of considerable 
merit. The red is, perhaps, too prevalent in the 
heads of the children, their caps, and generally 
throughout. 

No. 120. “A River Scene ; Evening.” T. 
Sidney Cooper. A perfect gem. Weneed never 
boast of Paul Potter, whilst we have got such of 
our own, with a touch of Cuyp -to boot. The 
evening glow, and the three cows are perfection 
in art. 96, is another of Mr. Cooper’s work, and 
exceedingly fine, though not quite up to the 
preceding. 

No. 129. “ A Saw Millat Sardam.” C.Stan- 
field, who can ‘‘ride the whirlwind and direct 
the storm,” or present us with a whole pano- 
rama of country stirring with life, has here 
chosen to give us a scene of utter quietude and 
simplicity, and in sober tints congenial to the 
stillness, It proves that he can master whatever 
he chooses to undertake. 

No. 124, “Knitting.” J. Inskipp. One of four 
of this artist’s beautiful brunette characters, and 
excellent examples ofhisskill. ‘Trying on the 
Ring” is another, and no less pleasing, where all 
are pleasant. 

No. 141, “ Othello.” J. Gilbert. The Senate 
scene very cleverly represented. Desdemona 
charming, and the Othello well conceived, al- 
though the head does not strike us as being 
nationally Moorish. 

No. 183. “ Snow.” T. Danby. A son of F. 
Danby, who has here painted a fine landscape, in 
glowing light and gentle colours. It is of such 
promise, that we may rightly esteem him a suc- 
cessor to the name he inherits. 

No. 206. “ The Village Forge.” R. Brandard. 
A Teniers’.like performance, quite enough to 
make the artist a fame. The various lights from 


fires and the heavens are managed, 
and the picture ali worthy of high praise. 
No. 242. “ Joseph interpreting the dreams of 


Pharoah’s Chief Butler and Baker.” Sir 
G. Hayter. Even with his t ‘* House of 
Commons”’ picture in the Exhibition, this work 
will raise the reputation of Sir G. Hayter. It 
is a standard performance. The three figures 





are grouped with perfect nature. The attitudes 
admirable, arid the looks not less suited to th 
varied human subject, . 


Art Unions.—The Art Union and the Board 
of Trade are in communication upon the propo- 
sal for certain alterations in the plan pursued by 
that body. 

The system of selection proposed by the Board 
is, that the council, or a committee, should in 
the first instance select the works of art to be 
distributed, and that the prizeholders should 
select from this collection according to the order 
of their prizes. 

From this it is argued the following improve- 
ments would flow : 

1. It would confide the task of making the 
preliminary selection to persons who may be 
presumed to be chosen for the office on account 
of their fitness for it. 

2. It would enable those persons to purchase 
the best pictures of the year, and to give the 
prizeholders a chance of obtaining them, whereas 
at present they can only choose from \among 
those which remain unsold at the opening of the 
exhibitions, which are comparatively few. 

8. It would divert the attention of the prize- 
holder from the “ money value” of his prize, 
and thus tend to repress the gambling spirit. 

4, It would call on the prizeholder to exercise 
his own taste, restricting him from making a 
very bad choice, and preserving him from the 
interested counsels of persons anxious to procure 
the sale of particular works of art. In this 
respect it would have the advantage over the 
present London system. 

5. It would enable him to choose a work suited 
to his taste and circumstances, and in this 
respect have the advantage over the Scotch, 
Irish, and German systems, 








- FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, Feb. 8. 

You have often reproached us, if I remember 
rightly, with our want of dramatic boldness, our 
inveterate veneration for antiquated rules, and 
our silly predilection for the three unities of 
action, time, and place. But now we cease to 
merit these reproaches : from violation to viola- 
tion we are now led toquestioneventhe validity of 
the literary code, and full scope is given to the 
caprices of the imagination ; and when she has 
not full range for her paces, in one of those 
‘evenings ” which begin at six, and conclude at 
half-past-two in the morning—as in the case of 
the first representation of the Reine Margot—she 
is now allowed the resource of recalling her 
auditory to a second sitting. Such is the inno- 
vation: with which we have been regaled by M. 
Alex. Dumas. 

‘* Aimez vous la muscade ?—on en a mis par- 
tout,”’ said the host to Boileau. ‘“ Are you fond 
of millions ?’’....asks M. Dumas, and, as there 
are few people inclined to answer in the negative, 
—as the Contempt of Riches, inspite of the fine 
Treatise of Seneca, has not as yet made many 

lytes—accordingly gold flows in abundance 
in this monster drama, called Le Comte de Monte- 
christo, I know not whether you have a trans- 
lation of the novel, and whether you are 
familiar with the leading facts of this com ng 
chronicle of the Restoration. At all events, 
may tell you thata certain Dantés is in question, 
an officer of the mercantile navy, whom his 
enemies have contrived to incarcerate, as a con- 
spirator, in the dungeons of the Chateau d'If, 
in the worst days of 1815. He therein finds 
a certain Abbé Fazia, a man of surpassing 
genius, who, amongst other valuable informa- 
tion, is in possession of the secret of an im- 
mense treasure, buried in the small island 
of Montechristo. On the eve of dying, he 
reyeals this secret, which is no longer ayail- 
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able for him, to Dantés, who stands a pretty good 
chance of being unable to make a better use of 
it. The latter, however, makes his escape by 
enclosing himself in a sack in which the corpse 
of the Abbé had been sewn up previous to being 
committed to the waves. Provided with asharp 
poignard, Dantés, once in the sea, cuts open his 
prison drapery, and swims his best towards the 
nearest shore. Once landed, he goes in quest of 
the mentioned treasure, and the first use he 
makes of it is to save from imminent bankruptcy 
the shipowner Morel, who formerly had taken 
him under his protection. 

All this, mind you, forms but one third of the 
novel, and yet is the staple of two evenings. 
When the work shall have been completed ; 
when M. Dumas shall have shewn us the Comte 
de Montechristo (Dantés), prosecuting with the 
aid of Providence and his millions, the ven- 
geance to which he is rightfully entitled, we may 
reckon upon at least six consecutive evenings of 
“brought forward’’ entertainment. ‘I'he whole 
week will be spent at the Theatre Histo- 
rique, and those amongst the spectators who 
have their abode at-a distance—at the extremity 
of the Boulcvards, for instance—will have no 
other alternative, if they dread the bore of these 
continual voyages, than to take up their resi- 
dence in some furnished hotel near the Temple. 

In the mean time a new: locution has emerged 

from this new situation. This is the term Monte- 
christer used asa verb-active :—Je Monte- 
christe ;—tu Montechristes ;—&c., and the Chari- 
vari has represented a worthy citizen, anxious 
to make an early exit from the theatre to which 
he had been attracted by the reputation of M. 
Dumas, but forced back therein at the bayonet’s 
point by a Garde Municipal: “On ne passe pas, 
bourgeois ; tu n’as pas fini ton temps ;’’ — 
“ your time is not out yet’’ says the Police Agent, 
using a locution which is never applied but to 
convicts and other state prisoners. 


When one week has brought to light a two- 


evening drama, much more cannot be expected 
ofit. Accordingly, I will not trouble the Gymnase 
for an account of a worthy artizan Christophe le 
Cordier, a play renewed from a mass of vaude- 
villes, in which some obscure wight is inva- 
riably the hero, This particular one has 
nothing to distinguish him greatly from his pre- 
decessors, unless it be his particular calling. He 
met with a most peaceable reception. 

But tragedy is rife at the other extremity of 
France, in the tribunal before which will be 
cited Frére Lestade, a priest, charged with 
having murdered-a poor young girl of fourteen, 
after exig Sea, 2 her to the most odious 
outrage, e indictment is this very day 
published by the judicial journals, and is of 
unusual length. The details it affords allow 
full scope for the imagination to re-construct 
the sinister drama. The heroine was held a 
pattern for mildness, honesty, and filial piety ; not 
one of her “compagnons” exhibited more zeal 
for her religious duties or inspired more conti- 
dence. She was everywhere quoted as the most 
dutiful child, and the most industrious work- 
woman. One day she went with the bookbinder, 
her employer, she and another workwoman, 
older and stronger than herself, to carry books 
to the establishment of the Fréres de la Doctrine 
Chretienne, at Toulouse. According to the rules 
of the house, she was allowed to go no further 
inside than the outer cloisters, She, therefore, 
remained there while the bookbinder conferred 
with the chief of the establishment. From thence 
she suddenly disappeared without having been 
seen by anybody either going out of the house 
or penetrating further within the walls....and 
the next day her corpse was found in a cemetery, 
annexed to the garden of the Fréres, in a recli- 
ming position, at the foot of a wall. She had 
perished under fearful blows after having fallen 
& victim to brutal-passions.! 


The most striking part of the horrible nar- 
rative is that, by the indictment, after the dili- 
gent search which was instituted—and this 
search continued for six months, the police were 
unable to establish against the principal accused 
any charge of premeditation. We must there- 
‘fore come to the conclusion, if the facts charged 
against him are proved in the impending debates, 
we must, I say, come to the conclusion that he 
both conceived and committed this double crime 
within the same quarter of an hour. We must 
suppose that this man, hitherto irreproachable, 
became, in the course of a few minutes, one of 
the most hideous criminals against whom Jus- 
tice has had to raise her arm for many years. 
Is this not a terrible revelation, and, as it were, 
a ghastly light thrown upon that unclean abyss 
called the human heart? A remarkable anec- 
dote is mixed up with the details given as to the 
previous life of the young victim. A fortnight 
before the 15th June—the period when the 
crime was committed—she was talking to some 
friends, and the conversation, by a singular 
chance amongst young girls, turned upon death. 
Each pronounced for the particular mode of 
death she would adopt by choice. ‘‘ As for my- 
self,” said Cecile Combottes, ‘“‘I would die a 
martyr.”” Has not the pious child had her wish 
fulfilled ? 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 

Royal Academy of Science, Berlin.—The King 
of Prussia honoured the Academy with his pre- 
sence at the anniversary meeting in commemo- 
ration of the birth-day of Frederick II. January 
27. Professor Ehrenberg, after an appropriate 
address, in which he congratulated the society 
on the presence of the Sovereign, delivered an 
interesting lecture on the results of microscopic 
investigations. They chiefly regarded the rela- 
tions of the Monsoon-dust, with especial reference 
to the mare tenebrosum of the Arabians upon the 
African coast, commencing edrisi (1160), accord- 


the rich organic monsoon-dust of the Atlantic, 
which prevails periodically in the form of red 
snow, or blood-rain, as far as the Tyrol, 
Trebbin, Silesia, and East Prussia. It ap- 
pears from minute investigation that South 
America alone, with its frequently ocherous soil 
and similar organisms, together with parts of 
China, in the neighbourhood of Canton, must be 
considered as the geographical basis of the mon- 
soon-dust. The Professor recommended that 
the subject be investigated ; it indicates a power- 
fulaction of the atmospheric meteors, the origin 
of which is still unknown. 

Jenny Lind.—The performances of Jenny 
Lind continue to excite the greatest sensation at 
Stockholm. The Directors of the Opera-House 
have, however, been obliged to resort to a novel 
method for obviating the throng and disturbance 
which used at first to take place for the purchase 
of tickets: many of the higher class used to 
send their servants over night, so that they might 
be able to force their way among the crowd, to 
the depét of the tickets, as soon as it was open 
in the morning. ‘The plan now adopted is a 
regular auction of the tickets, the highest being 
knocked down to the highest bidder. They 
fetch from 400 to 800 per cent. above the original 
price. Mlle Lind still continues to apply 
the whole of her share of the proceeds—a third 
part—to the foundation of the Musical and 
‘Theatrical Institution for young persons of both 
sexes. whose means are small. 

Re, rm Dinners in France.—These are now 
quite the vogue in France, and with Reform 
dinners, as such, we do not wish to quarrel ; but 
we desire at once to express our decided repro- 
bation of a toast, which, according to the public 
journals, was given at Limoges. After ‘‘ The 
People,” “ Liberty,’’ &c,, had been drunk, the 
toast was proposed and drunk—*“ Jesus Christ /’’ 
This is worthy of the worst days of the reign of 
the goddess of Reason ; it is a blasphemy hs 
cannot be too severely deprecated. 








ing towhich this “‘seaof darkness "’ (bahr mudsmil, 
mare tenebrosum), which needed a Columbus to 
penetrate it, is in close affinity with the organic 
Monsoon-dust. Thus the existence of the phe- 
nomenon of the a ei which prevails there, 
is historically prolonged for 500 years. By an 
historical review of the 264 showers of blood and 
red dust, which occur almost exclusively in the 
northern hemisphere, they were referred to this 
head, as probably containing similar component 
parts. The entire independence of this pheno- 
menon of the season, its frequent occurrence 
with a serene sky, and its manifold combination 
with fiery meteors and meteoric stones, indicate 
that the latter are not an accidental circumstance. 
The red polar and glacial snow havea distinct or- 
ganic character, and are less interesting. Spe- 
cial reference was then made to the red-dust 
clouds of Kashgar, and the fog-mountains of 
Bolor Takh, in Central Asia, which appear to be 
a continual reproduction. of the phenomenon of 
the Mare tenebrosum in West Africa, Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg, in his travels with Baron Von 
Humboldt, in 1829, determined, after minute 
personal investigation of six years, that the 
steppes and deserts of Central Asia are nowhere 
calculated to form the red meteor-dust, nor 
are the red earths of Feazan and the White 
Nile, in central Africa, referable to the organ- 
ization of this phenomenon. ‘The only country 
which is organically constituted to generate the 
large masses of the far-spreading showers of red 
meteor-dust, but not of monsoon-dust, is Beloo- 
chistan in India. Sir Henry Pottinger gives an 
account of these enormous waves of fine, tile- 
coloured sand, which are 20 feet high, and ex- 
tend to alength of 60 miles. They are, how- 
ever, perfectly sterile, and the water of the wells 
had a brackish taste, at the depth of 150 feet. 





It is impossible that this sand or dust should 
fertilize Kashgar, or that it is identical with 





ORIGINAL. : 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 

CHURCH-STEEPLES.—BELLS,—SAFFRON WALDEN. 

(lt was a favourite observation of Sir Walter Scott, that 
no man lived who could not furnish information almost 
peculiar to himself, and that few books had been written 
so perfectly useless as not to contain something or other 
worth preservation. If the great novelist had had as 
much experience in the teeming productions of the modern 
press, he might perchance have been of a dilferent opinion ; 
but we were reminded the other day of his maxim by pick- 
ing up on a stall a small volume printed on London Bridge 
in 1720, eutitled The new Help to Discourse, which, con< 
tain: d a great deal of old school information, and may be 
worth the following extracts.—Ep. L.G.] 

“*Q. Wherefore on the top of Church-Steeples is 
the Cock set upon the Cross? 

_ “A, The Papists tell us, it is for our Instruc- 
tion, that whilst aloft we behold the Cross, and 
the Cock standing thereon, we may remember 
our sins, and with Peter seek to obtain mercy. 

“*Q. Whatis the Cause, why the Pope Christens 
his Bells? 

““A. That being by him thus Sanctified, the 
Sound of them might drive Devils out of the 
Air, clear the Skies, chase away Storms and 
Tempests, quench Fires, and give Comfort to 
all the Dead that hear them, as the very Bells 
themselves will merrily tell you, being rung to 
this Tune: 

“ Behold our Uses are not small, 

That God to praise Assemblies call ; 

That break the thunder ’wail the Dead, 

And cleanse the Air of Tempests bred ; 

With Fear keep off the Fiends of Heil, 

And all by vertue of my Knell. 

. What three things is it, wherein the Town 
of Saffron-walden tn Essex doth excel ? 

‘*A, In a magnificent House ; a sumptuous 
Church, and a large pair of Stocks. ‘The House 
called Audley-End-House, built by Tho. Howard, 
Earl of Suffolk, a most gallant, uniform pe 
little inferiour to any in Europe. The Chit 
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stands in the Middle of the Town on a Hill, 
having an Ascent each way unto it, which makes 
it appear more graceful. It is very large, and 
adorn’d with curious Workmanship, hath an 
excellent Ring of Bells. The Stocks are made 
of one entire Tree, and will, by the Legs, Wrists, 
and Thumbs, hold above forty several Persons, 
and are, by the Inhabitants of that Town, shown 
to Strangers as a great Rarity.” 








BIOGRAPHY. : 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has died, a few 
hours within the opening of his 83rd birth-day, 

esterday morning at half-past 3. Few men of 

is eminence in the Church have ever been more 
esteemed and respected. He was mild, tolerant, 
consistent, and a friend to general literature, 
though we are not aware that he ever published 
anything himself beyond a religious ‘Tract or a 
Charge. Report seems to point at the Bishop 
of Lichfield, Lonsdale, as his probable suc- 
cessor; though the Bishop of Chester, J. Bird 
Sumner, is also mentioned, as well as Kaye, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and Thirlwall, Bishop of 
Saint Davids. 


Mrs. Blood, known to the Stage some years ago 
as Miss Dance, under which, her maiden name, 
she took the higher walks of the drama, with 
grace, dignity, and distinction, died a week ago, 
and was yesterday buried in Kensal Green. 
She was the daughter of Mr. Dance; so long 
celebrated ‘in the musical world; the niece, or 
near relative, of the famous Commodore Dance, 
whose naval exploit with a fleet of Indiamen 
made so much noise in the war-time; and also 
nearly related to the late Mr. Dance of archi- 
tectural celebrity ; and the sister of Mr. Charles 
Dance the popular dramatic writer. Her pre- 
mature and lamented death will deeply affect 
a large circle of those who admired her talents 
and esteemed herself, 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.— The grand concert of M. Hec- 
tor Berlioz, so long announced, came off on 
Monday evening last, and we have seldom, if 
ever, had the pleasure of attending so excellent 
and interesting a performance. M Berlioz, has 
long been known to us by reputation, but this 
concert, at which none but his own music was 
given, will add immensely to his reputation 
amongst us. The French school is celebrated for 
the excellence of its executants rather than the 
talents and genius of its composers, but certainly 
Berlioz gives evidence of an originality and 
power of composing, together with a skill in 
orchestral effect, such as is rarely met with; it 
is true we heard his music on this occasion 
under the very greatest advantages; with a 
— orchestra, well arranged, consisting of 
the best players in London, and a full chorus. 
The overture was one called the Carnival of 
Rome, a very characteristic piece, full of the 
most wild and boisterous strains of fun and 
fancy ; it was admirably played, and very much 
applauded. A romance, The Young Shep- 
herd, by Miss Miran, followed, not remarkable 
as a composition, and not calculated to show the 
singer's powers to advantage; then we had a 
nem symphony in four parts, called Harold in 
taly, a solo on the tenor, by Hill, being kept up 
throughout with the idea of keeping the picture 
complete in the imagination. 1.—Harold in the 
mountains,—melancholy, happiness, and joy. 
2.—A march of Pilgrims, singing; this gave 
great scope for the peculiar talent of M. Berlioz 
in meng PN music ; the song was beautifully 
Py up by the whole of the wind-instruments 
violins, while the march and tread of the 

pilgrims was described by all the basses playin 
pizzicato ; the whole was swelled crescendo, er, | 
then gradually made to die away until the fancy 





gave the last sound of the song and the tread of 
the pilgrims. 3.—Was the song of the Abruzzi 
mountaineer to his Mistress, taken on the corno 
Inglese, by Barret, a very charming and cha- 
racteristic piece of music. 4.—Ran through the 
previous subjects, and wound up with an exceed- 
ingly clever ensemble, descriptive of the revels of 
Brigands, 

This symphony abounds in subjects of an 
original and striking kind, and a beautiful orches- 
tral colouring pervades the whole, especially in 
the march and the jinale. 

Selections from an opera on Faust, formed the 
second part of the concert, in which Reeves took 
the music of Faust, and Weiss that of Mephisto- 
pheles, with a student’s song by Mr. Gregg, and 
choruses of sylphs, students, and soldiers. We 
were not much pleased with the voice-parts in 
this, except the choruses, which, though but 
indifferently done, gave evidence of their merit. 
The march is very tine, but the music describing 
the flight of Faust and Mephistopheles, through 
the air, is the most remarkable for orchestral 
effect. After a series of dramatic passages sweep- 
ing through the whole orchestra, the sounds gra- 
dually fade away to passagestaken by the vio- 
lins united, and at last all ceases but the stillest 
harmonies on the harps, and a tremor from the 
drum. This sort of thing may be open to the 
criticism of being tricky, but it has a fine effect, 
and is, we think, not out of place in such an 
opera as Faust; it was much applauded and 
encored. The Finale, a drinking chorus of 
soldiers and students, is also very effective. 

The third part of the concert opened with a 
very charming song, by Dorus; a cavatina from 
an opera called Benvenuto Cellini. We were 
more impressed with exquisite taste displayed 
by the singer, than by the composition. 

** A chorus of souls in purgatory,” part of a 
requiem, was excellently performed, and displays 
a fine conception for this kind of music, though 
it does not exhibit the same originality as the 
other compositions; it reminded us of Mozart 
rather too forcibly. The grand triumphal sym- 
phony, ‘‘ Composed by order of the French Go- 
vernment, on the removal of the remains of the 
victims of July, and the inauguration of the 
Column of the Bastile,” is very noisy and very 
brassy, not so pleasing as the other music of the 
concert. The great features in the music given 
on this occasion are a variety of subject and 
great orchestral effect or treatment. One hear- 
ing is not enough to enable us to go into the 
detailed merits of M. Berlioz’s music ; we shall 
look with pleasure to hearing it again, for he 
may rely that such concerts will not pass with- 
out the fullest patronage of our rich and not 
insensible metropolis. 

On Wednesday Mr. Sims Reeves took his 
benefit, when Lucia di Lammermoor was the 
opera. Mme. Dorus Gras was to have been the 
Lucia, but was indisposed, so Miss Miran kindly 
read the first act, but being unacquainted with 
the part, it was almost fatal to the action of the 
drama, and a second apology became necessary. 
The last two acts were very well sung and acted 
by Miss Messent, who reaped a harvest of 
wreaths, probably never intended to grace her 
brows, but she deserved them, and we were glad 
to see this lady distinguish herself so much at 
so short a notice. The house was well filled. 

The Marriage ‘of Figaro actually came off last 
night, and, in a word, we may say, with con- 
siderable success. The cast was, Susannah, 
Miss Birch ; the Countess, Mrs. Lea; Almaviva, 
Mr. Weiss; Cherubino, Miss Miran; Figaro, 
Mr. Whitworth. The overture was magnifi- 
cently played, and, as it well deserved, encored. 
Figaro was performed with great spirit by Mr. 
Whitworth; and, in his great song, the well- 
known “ Non piu andrai,’’ quite came out, and 
gained an encore, Miss Miran also has created 


a sensation in the part of Cherubino, acting with 
great naiveté, and singing the beautiful ‘* Voi 
che sapete” with great effect; she was much 
applauded and loudly encored in this. The 
‘‘Sull’ aria” was another very excellent per- 
formance by Mrs. Lea and Miss Birch, who also 
gained an encore; the old favourite, Crudel 
perche, though encored, did not come off quite so 
well as we expected; but Mr. Weiss’ singing 
deserves great praise. Miss Birch sang the song 
in the assignation scene, which is generelly left 
out by Grisi, in which too, it will be remembered, 
Jenny Lind made a great sensation last season ; 
this she sang with great care, and received the 
most hearty applause for her arduous under- 
taking. ; 

The Opera is well mounted, but would 
have been better if a few more _ rehearsals 
could have been expended upon it. The scenery 
is good, and the dresses perfect, and altogether, 
considering the great difficulty of the music and 
that the performers are not veterans, we think 
the production of this opera is another credit to 
our opera-stage. The band was admirable 
throughout, and contributed not a little to the 
success of the opera. 

French Plays.—On Wednesday evening Mlle. 
Nathalie delighted a numerous and fashionable 
audience by her second performance of La 
Vicomtesse Lolotte, The variety and spirit of her 
acting are of a very high histrionic merit. The 
other parts are also well sustained, so that the 
principal character is ably played up to through- 
out, and the effect of the whole piece is of a most 
pleasurable description. M. Montalind had also 
a very amusing part, which he filled with infinite 
ease and humour. 

Haymarket,—The pretty comedietta, the So/- 
dier’s Daughter, and Webster’s last translation, 
the Roused Lion, have resumed their places on 
these boards; but the great event of the week 
has been the visit of the Queen and Prince 
Albert, accompanied by a large and distin- 
guished party, to witness Mr. Lovell’s fine play 
of the Wife’s' Secret, which seemed to afford the 
Royal party infinite gratification. 

Princess’ s.— Wednesday evening was devoted 
to the benefit of Mrs. Mowatt, the American au- 
thoress and actress, when the play of the Stranger 
was performed. After which the interlude of 
Faint Heart never won Fair Lady, afforded the béné- 
Jficiaire an opportunity of displaying her talents 
in comedy ; in which, in our opionion, she shows 
off to greater advantage than in tragedy. We 
were pleased to see the house so well filled. 

On Thursday an adaptation from the French, 
called Naida, with some pretty music by Loder, 
brought Mme. Thillon forward in a new and at- 
tractive part. The piece is very French in its 
morality, and the doubles entendres do not bear 
translation, but it was so cleverly supported by 
this accomplished actress that i/s faults were for- 
gotten in her merits. | 

Lyceum.—A. phreno-mesmeric sketch called 
Astounding Ph , was brought out here on 
Monday. Its absurdities would make even 
Spencer Hall smile, and as these were capitally 
demonstrated by Charles Mathews as a voluble 
quack, and Frank Mathews as a prosy gull, and 
as the railway-station where the astounding 
phenomena develop themselves is at 
managed on the stage, the audience were muc. 
amused, and the little piece was perfectly suc- 
cessful, and will form a pleasant half-hour’s 
variation in the very pleasant entertainments at 
the Lyceum. 

Marylebone.—Sheridan Knowles’s play of the 
Wrecker’s Daughter is perhaps the least effective 
of this gentleman’s dramas, either for acting or 
reading, and we remember that on its first pro- 
duction at Dr Lane its success was by no 
means satelite : nor did it keep ession 
of the stage for any length of time. Its revival 








at the Marylebone on Monday last, was there- 
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fore, we think, a bold step on the part of the 
management, but we fear will not prove a 
profitable one. The piece has, however, been 
most carefully got up, and some of the scenery is 
remarkably beautiful and effective; we may in- 
stance the storm-scene on the Coast of Cornwall, 
with the rolling and foaming waves, and the 
bright and vivid flashes of lightning, which was 
as well and naturally managed as anything of the 
kind could be; and then the rustic porch to the 
village church in the last scene was capitally 
“set and very pretty. Mrs. Warner played 
her original part of Marian, the Wrecker’s 
Daughter, (she was Miss Huddart when it was 
produced at Drury Lane, and the first Original 
part she had in London), with the same pathos 
and sweetness which distinguished it of old, and 
which did so much to establish her reputation as 
an actress. She was fairly supported by Mr. 
Graham as Robert, Mr. Johnstone as Black 
Norris, and Mr. G. J. Vining as Wolf; and 
although we cannot conscientiously speak much 
of the success of the revival, the ‘‘ Gods” seemed 
to be of a different opinion, and were very 
enthusiastic. 

Mr. Henry Russell,—This gentleman gave one of 
his clever entertainments at the Western Literary 
and Scientific Institution on Thursday evening, 
when he introduced several new compositions, 
in which he was much and deservedly applauded, 
as he was in many old favourites. The theatre 
of the Institution was completely filled, and the 
audience seemed to be much delighted through- 
out the evening. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
COMPARISONS OF CONSTANCY, 


Long as old Ocean—hushed his foamy wrath, 
By night on the forsaken beach shall sob : 
Long as men like and like not, or the mob 
With shouts pursue the conqueror’s homeward path— 
While Summer flowers, and harvests Autumn hath ; 
While blackbirds pipe their song at noon, or rob 
Our fruit-trees :—chiefly while this heart shall throb, 
(Albeit its joys are as a lattermath): 
So to the sea of my desires the shore 
Thy love shall be ; thy praise my best reward ; 
Thy smile my summer, and thy lips my store: 
Thy gentle voice shall bring to disregard 
All that I’ve suffered for thy sake before, 
Sweeter to me than ever bird’s to bard! 


Qa. 





ON SEEING A BUTTERFLY IN MARKET-STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 


What brings thee here, 
Thou little flutterer, ’mid this busy scene? 
Hast thou no fear 
Of urchin captor? or that rash hath been 
Thy venture hither from the meadows green? 


Ah! some there be, 
Amidst this hurley-burley, worn in heart, 
Who gaze on thee, 4 
To whom wilt thou a deeper gloom impart, 
As thou recallest life’s most sunny part. 


Here on the wing, 
Where day to toil surrenders all her hours, 
Methinks thou’lt bring 
Visions to many of green fields and flowers, 
And grassy dells and wild woods’ leafy bowers, 


Bold rover thou, 
If, revelling where rose-nectar quaffing down, 
Hast made a vow 
Unto thy fellows, all their deeds to crown, 
By daring thus the passage of the town. 


Or it may be, 
A captive thou of urchin’s country roam, 
And here set free 
*Midst smoke and din beneath a murky dome, 
To seek, alas! thy far-off flowery home, 


Alas, for thee ! c 
Thy flight is feeble, weary is thy wing, 

And thou wilt be a 
Bewildered, lost, thou little fluttering thing, 
Amid the myriad spires that round thee spring, 


It must be so, : : 
And Fate to thee by this huge lab’rinth saith, 
“ Thou ne’er shalt know 
sw the rose and honeysuckle’s breath ; 
These streets to thee shall be the ribs of death.” 
Manchester. 


VARIETIES. 

The President of the Royal Society has issued 
cards for his usual soirées, on the 4th and 18th 
of March, and the Ist and 15thof April. Those 
most agreeable evenings, so serviceable to the 
cause of literature and science, leading to 
friendly intercourse and valuable communi- 
cations, not to mention the softening of asperities 
and differences, which ever and anon start up, 
even among philosophers (not to mention the 
genus of folks proverbially irritabile), are ever 
welcome, and throw a pleasant light over the 
labours of the studious and ardent in intellectual 
pursuits. 
Holman the Blind Traveller is now in Paris, 
having returned from a tour in Portugal and 
Spain! We are sorry to hear that he is looking 
ill from the fatigues of his long journey. 
Sanitary Movement.—On Thursday Lord Mor- 
peth obtained leave to bring in a Bill for Pro- 
moting the Public Health in Cities and Towns. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Andersen’s (H. C.) Rambles in the Hartz Mountains, 
translated by C. Beckwith, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.— 
Beren’s Christmas Stories, sixth edition, 12mo, boards, 3s. 
—Bojesen’s (Dr. E. F.) Hand-book of Roman Antiquities, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.—Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological 
Review, vol. 4, 8vo, cloth, 24s.—Brabazon’s (Wallop) Deep 
Sea and Coast Fisheries of Ireland, 8vo, cloth, 6s.—Bur- 
ritt’s (E.) Sparks from the Anvil, 12mo, sewed, ls.—Burke’s 
Royal Families of England, super royal 8vo, cloth, vol. 1, 
2ls.—Burke’s Royal Families of England, part 2, 8vo, 
sewed, 10s. 6d.—Barnes’ Notes on Isaiah, second edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 12s.—Comic England, vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d.—Changeliug (The), 3 vols. post 8vo, boards, 3ls.6d. 
—Cowdells (C.) on Pestilential Cholera, 8vo, 6s. 6d.— 
Essays written in the Intervals of Business, fourth edition, 
12mo, cloth, 5s.—Friends in Council, vol. 1, post 8vo,cloth, 
second edition, 6s.—Foster’s (John), Considerations 
Addressed to the Unbeliever, 12mo, cloth, 238. 6d.—Hen 
Pecked Husband (‘The), 3 vols. post 8vo, boards, £1 11s. 6d. 
—Hyins for the Week, and Hymns for the Seasons, trans- 
lated from the Latin, foolscap, cloth, 4s.—Hoblyn’s Medical 
Dictionary, third edition, 12mo, cloth, 10s.—Hiemann’s 
(Dr. A.), First German Reading Book, 12mo, cloth, 4s.— 
James’s (J. A.) Earnest Ministry, 4th edition, 12mo, cloth, 
4s.—Jobert’s (A. C. G.) Ideas of a New System of Philo- 
sophy, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d.—Jobert’s (A. C.G.) Philosophy 
of Geology, second edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d.—Marryat’s 
Children of the New Forest, 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, second 
edition, 10s.—Moberley’s Sermons at Winchester College, 
second edition, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 6d.—McCulloch’s Taxation, 
&c., 8vo, cloth, 10s.—Manual (a) for the Study of Monu- 
mental Brasses, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d.—MacLeod (Dr. W.) 
on the Treatment of Small Pox, Measles, &c., &c., 12mo, 
cloth, 33.—Montholon’s Captivity of Napoleon, 4 vols, Svo, 
cloth, 183.—Mackenzie’s (W. B.) The Believer Justified, 
12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.—New Week’s Preparation, parts 
land 2, new edition, revised, 32mo, roan, each 2s. or 2 vols. 
in one, roan, 3s. 6d.—Pereira’s (J.) Selections from Phy- 
sicians’ Prescriptions, tenth edition, 32mo, cloth, 5s.— 
Practical Christian’s Library ; Confessions of St. Augustine, 
18mo, clotn, 2s.- Pim’s (Jouathan) Conuition and Prospects 
of Ireland, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. —Peasant and his Landlord, 
2 vols. translated by Mary Howitt, 2ls.—Ross, (Rev. John) 
The Faithful Witness, 8vo, 7s.—Satires and Epistles of 
Horace, with Notes, by T. Knightley, post 8vo, cloth, 
103. 6d.—Spring’s, (Dr.) The Bible not of Man, 12mo, 
cloth, 2s., sewed, ls. 6d.—Sketches of Geology, I2mo, cloth, 
3s. 6d.—Select Christian Authors, 8vo, cloth, 12s.—Sine 
clair’s (Catherine) Journey of Life, second edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s.—Trollope’s Excerpta Ex Ovidii, 12mo, sheep, 
third edition, 3s, 6d.—Thornton, (Wm. Thos.) Plea for 
Peasant Proprietors, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d.—Virgil’s 
Bucolics and Georgics, with Notes, by Knightley, post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d.—Vogt’s (Frederick) Letters on Chess, 
translated from the German by U. Ewell, 12mo, cloth, 4s, 
—Williams’s Preceptor’s Assistant, new edition, 12mo, 
boards, 5s.— Wogan onthe Proper Lessons, new edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 16s.—Wilkinson’s Analysis of Bishop 
Butler’s Analogy, 8vo, cloth, 5s.—Warren’s Now and Then, 
second edition, 8vo, half bound, £1 1s. 








DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 











JOSEPH ANTHONY. 





Wer Majesty's Theatre. 
The following Programme for the Season 1848 is respectfully sub- 
mitted to the Nobility, Patrons of the ra, and to the Public, with 
the confident hope, that the arrangements will merit the continuance 
of the enthusiastic approbation and distinguished pat which so 
pre-eminently marked the past season, and maintained the lished 
reputation of Her Majesty's Theatre as the centre of refined Art and of 
supreme fashion. 


ENGAGEMENTS FUR THE 


OPERA. 
Madile JENNY LIND, 


In addition to the parts personified by this great Artiste in the past 
season, a succession of Uperas, comprising new as well as established 
works, have been selected, in which she will appear in several novel 
and interesting characters. 
The admired Soprano 
Madlle SOFIA CRUVELLI, 


From the Theatre, La Fenice, at Venice.—Her first appearance. 


Madlle LUISA ABBADIA, 
A Soprano of great reputation from La Scala,and other great Theatres 
of Italy.—Her first appearance. 


Madlle ADELAIDE MOLTINI, Siga SOFIA VERA, 


The well-known and favorite Vocalist. Her first appearance. 








e ’ 
The eminent Contralto, and established favorite of the Imperial Upera 
at Vienna. 


Made. SOLARI, 
And the eminent Artiste 
MADAME ERMINIA TADOLINI, 
Of La Scala, Milan ; the Carinthia, Vienna, and other great Theatres 
Her first uppearance. 
The favourite Tenor, 


Sigr GARDONI, 


The distinguished Tenor 


Sigr CUZZANI, 
From La Scala, and other great Theatres of Icaly.—His firs 
a e. 


The admired Tenor 
Sigr LABOCETTA, 
Of the principal Theatres of Italy, and of the Italian Opera at Berlin.: 
His first appearance. 
The admired Baritone, from the Opera, La Pergola, at Florence, 


Sigr BELLETTI, 
His first appearance. 
Sigr F. LABLACHE, 
Sigr BOUCHE, 


DIRECTOR or rue MUSIC anv CONDUCTOR 
M BALFE 


The greatest exertions have heen made to obtain efficiency in the 
Seconpary Paars, so as to secure in all respects Unity and Com- 





Great attention has also been bestowed in the selection and har- 
monious combination of the 


* Orchestra, 
In which, 

AMONGST OTHER EXPERIENCED AND 

DISTINGUISHED ARTISTES, 

The following have been engaged :— 
M. To: secave, Leader. | Mr. Maycock, 2nd Clarinet. 
M. Napavup, Leader of the Ballet. | M. Laviong, lst a 
M. Oury, Leader of the 2nd Violins.| Mn. Horton, 2nd ditto. 
M. Decorrre. : 16. TAMPLINa, lst Bi 
M. Puvys. M. Koesszt, 2nd ditto. 
Mr. Picorr. M. Zetss, lst Trumpet. 
Mr. W. Watts. Sic. MAFrE!, 2nd ditto. 
Mar. Cottins. q lst Horn, from 
Franckjort. 


M. Jacquin. ’ 
Sie. ANGLo1s, lst Contre Basse. M. Kreutzer, 2nd ditto, from 
Mayen 


Mr. R. Huonss, Leader of the ce. 
: v M. Ista, Timbalier. 


Tenors. 
M. Ganz. Mn. WINTERBOTHAM, laéTrombone 
M. Remusat, Academie Royale, M. Manin, 2nd ditto. 
Paris, 1st Flute. | Sto. Piarri, lst 
io. Birerti, lst Clarinet, from) M. Pitz. 
logna. &c., &e. 


The Military Band under the Direction of M. BOOSE, Head Band 
Master of HL. R. H. Frince ate Regiment of Scotch Fusilier 
ve - S1oR.CRIPPA. 
THE CHORUS 


Has been selected with the utmost regard both as to Vocal and 
Dramatic efficiency. 


PoztanD PrompreR - - - 


Marrre pe Cuant pes Cu@urs = - 





. MARETZEK. 
In addition to the jperas produced last Season, 
A selection has made from the most 
‘Works of the Lyrical Repertoire, 
To display to the utmost, and with attention to their 


peculiar and remarkable gifts, the Talents of 





1848 h. m. 8. 184 h. m. 8. 
Feb.12.. . . 12 14 33-1 | Feb.16 . . . 12 14 24-9 
13. 2. « — 14 322 7. . « = 14 210 
14 - . — 14 306 ms... —14 164 
15 . . — 14 21 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Yes! 8.8. 





THIS POWERFUL COMPANY. 





— LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








ENGAGEMENTS 
ie 


for 
BALLETS. 


The Bartzt Derantment will preserve its superior excellence and 
combination a mAs which will com, 


‘A 
LINE ROSATI 


» Mavis. "CARO 
Mapiuz. MARIE TA GLIONT, yg MaDLiz. ckmrto, 
ea 
PETIT ‘STEPHEN 
Mesdiles. AUSUNDON. JULIENNE, THEVENOT, LAMOUREUR, 
EMILE, FANNY PASCALES, &c. 
M. PERROT, s at FAVE TAGLIONI, 
M. GOSSELIN, M. LOUIS D'OR, > M. DI MATTIA, 
= SUPPORTED BY 
MM. VENAFRA, GOURIET, &c. &c. 
With a new and 
CORPS DE BALLET. 


TRES DE BALLE 
M. PAUL “PAG LIONT. and x “PERROT. 


Sous Mairrs ps Bauer, and Master of the French School of 
Instruction, 
M. GOSSE LI N. 
Reoisszur pe ra Danse, and Master of the English School of 
Instruction, 
M. PETIT. 
Composer of the Ballet Music, . Sicr. PUGNI. 
Szverat COMPosITIONS FOR THE 
BALLET DEPARTMENT 
are in preparation. 
Amongst others, 


A few and Original Ballet 


“M. PAUL TAGLION|, 
and another by 
M. PERROT. 
The Costume Deraaraurnt will be directed b 





MR. WHALES ani 


MISS BRADLEY, under the itendence of 
MADAME COPERE. 

Principal Machinist - = = MR. D. SLOMAN. 

Head of the Property Department - MR. BRADWELL. 


Principal Artist to the Retablichment - - MR. Cuaaces MARSHALL. 
Che Subscription will consist of the same Number of 
Nights as Last Season. 


Other Arrangements of peculiar interest are in progress. 


The Theatre 


WILL OPEN 


On Saturday, the 19th February, Instant, 


WHEN WILL BE PRESENTED 


VERDIS ADMIRED OPERA 





cY 
Ernani, 
CARLO V. - Stier. GARDONI. 
His First Appearance this Season. 


RUY GOMEZ DE SILVA - Sica. ‘SELLER. 
His First Appearance 
ERNANI one - S1GR. “CUZZANI. 
His First Appearance. 
AND 
ELVIRA - - - Mapiie. SOFIA CRUVELLI 





AFTER WHICH WILL BE’ PRESENTED, 


+ AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL 
GRAND BALLET, 


In Four Tableaux, by M. PAUL TAGLIONI, entitled 
FIORITA 


er : 
LA w= DES ELFRIDES. 


The MUSIC icR. Punt ; the SCENERY (ent 
by Mn. Mane oon the ie aPPOLN TICES by M mBaaowen; the 
1es Braptey and Mr. W: Watae, “under the Super- 


of Mapamsz Corene. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS 
bY 


MADLLE. CAROLINA ROSATI, 
MESDLLES ESTHER AUSUNDON, THEVENOT, JULIENNE, LAMOUREUZ, 
MADLLE. wee TACGLIONI, 


PRINCIPAL DANCES. . 
1. TABLEAU. 
LA COUR D’AUBERGE EN SICILE. 


Tea Fianeée . . . . Magus, ROSATI 
pode 5. 4 San bmg rt and Se ene 
S U. 
LA PORES DES ELFRIDES. 
mle popes evens —e - Manus. na eae TAGLI- 
eadlles. DON, TH EYN NOT, Dames 
Danke Nationale . GOR VS DE BALLET. 
Pas os © «@ Mavitz. ROSATI and M. DOR, 


JuLIENNE and LaMourevx. 


HERTHA. 
MAptiz. MARIE TAGLIONI and 
M. D’OR, and Damus pz Batisr. 

4. T. 

tae sanpime ENCHAMTES. 
i’Animation . 9 mee ee and heey 
tr ss ag TAGLION? aud 
went pe Boerpe oe Ba Tanvaxo » Avsunpon, JuLianns, Lawovn- 


Last Six N: 
Last Ni 


Last ay 


Miss Mrran’s 


Donizetti’ ‘a Opera, ¢ ‘The Bride 
Reeves, it being ‘his 


On Wednesda: 


Hones.*2 ¥, 
advertise 


Grand Bi 
Benefit will take 


The F 
Honor," which wil 


After the Opera, a 


Fvoco will 


T HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
GRAND OPERA. 
hts of the Grand Opera. 
ght but one of the Bride of Lammermoor. 
rence bape aba of Mr. Ruevzs. 


On Monday, February 14th, Her Majesty's Servants will perform 
ide of Lammermoor.” Principal charac- 
ters by Miss Missexr. Mr. Waurtworrn, Mr. Gaecc, and 
Two ; after which, the 

“New Divertissement,” in which Mus. Fuoco will make her 
sixth appearance. 


MISS MIRAN’S BENEFIT 
the performance will be for the benefit of we 
Miran, on z ich occasion Palte’s New Ope e Maid 


lnements) the whe Tact sn ast ight o 


asqué. 
Miss Miran begs leave most —— 
lace at the Thea 
‘ey oy past, oa bane it being he last night but 
consist of a 


the last 


and in which Mr. Testes will edi his 3 A ped sag si but one. 
Miscellaneous 
evening conclude with the “New Dinctialeent,” 


ra, 

time bare irastichiers a 

aA the Opera will be ig tng 
on Monday, Feb. 28th, w: 


Be “gg oy that her 
yal 


Drur: © ssaag on 
te 2 The “Maid of 
this season 


ven, and the 
which Mite. 





of the agin del 
Pope Pius IX. 





DRAY WING G 


Insti 
in PR = for 


LD, Mr. 
Lowes’ DICKINSON, 


in the metropolis.” '—The Times. 


GALLERY, 183, | Maddox Street. 


Parti iculars and terms 
the Gallery, or of the Secretary, 114, New Bond Street. 


GRISI as NORMA, Jenny Lind in the character 

imento, Edward the Sixth, the ueoererss 
James a “~ Heroes 
Gough, the whole in new and m: 


tution fo open Caring ithe day’ for the 


Artists. 
e aged are Mr. WHEELWRIGHT, M Mr. D. COX 
3. H. FOLEY, (Alodelling.) Mr- 


Ladies’ Classe: 
of some of oo Masters 


may be obtained at 





LYNDON 
atron His Royal 


are constantly maki 
a of 
“soem 


This [nstitution, first orened in 


LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 


faness Prin 


By order of the Committee. 
J.G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 


ay, 1841, now offers to its Members 
a collection of between 30,000 and 40,000 volumes, of which anew and 
complete Catalogue has been recently published, price 5s. 
to the collection, laatading almost every new 

importance, either in 


of admission :—Entrance fee £6. Annual subscription £2 ; 
or entrance f fee and life subscription, 


ce ALBERT. 


Additions 
nglish or Foreign 





Admiasi. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The Gallery for the manibiens ~— Sale of the Works of British 
artists, is open daily from ten till fi 


ie. Caled 








Hotton a Aes sistant 


The fee for Students work 
£12 10s.; four days in the wi 
one day £4. 


Hanover Sjuare. 


wi LLIAM 


yin COLLEGE OF | CHYMISTRY, 
Bemoves Squares London.-The Practical Course of Scientif 
is under the direction of Dr. A 


The Next Stssion will commenct on Monday the 6th of March, in 
the New Laboratory, and end on the 3st of July. 


every day 
£10; three 


The hours of attendance are from 9 to 5. Further particulars may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, at the office of the College, 


WILLIAM JOHNSON, Secretary. 


Is 
BARNARD, Keeper. 


du » is 
covets two Saee ‘68; 





for the current 


RAY ~ SOCIETY ( ESTABLISHED 1844), for 
sn PUBLICATION of WORKS on NATURAL HISTORY. 
year on boon due in may Og 





subscriptions 
and't the Council having exp 
vious 


years, from members deferring 
subscriptions till the end of the year, they GS pymere obliged by all 
their to the London Secre' 





or to the Loval Secre 
work for 1647, Prof. Forbes’, 


P 
win ae 
for distribution early in th 


Strickland, M 


taries, as early as possible. The ome 
monogta: 

ade Medusne, it in a state Of great t forwardness, and 

Wing Works for. a Press, and will be ready 


cn ant ‘HANCOCK NUDIBRAN- 


“MBIBLIOGRAPHIA. ‘ZOOLOGLE et GEO- 
were. By Page pees, of Neufchatel. Edited by Hugh 


“THE LETTERS OF JOHN RAY. Edited 
by Edwin Lankester, M.D., aeeed 


EDWIN LA 
22, Old Burlington Street, Feb. 1848. 


heir 


of the British naked- 





the theatres, engages to pei 
brought pene and to Lee 
prietors of new: pepe! 
theatres, vided their 

terms (wt jich are extremely en 


To AUTHORS.—A 
connected with the srune all trade, ie ee public press. 4 


“i playmanage of mcroplion 


pag for reading, agg mag en 


order of the a. 
KESTER M. D., Secretary. 
gentleman, intimately 


ke that may be 








be known on app 


carried eee e 


Director of the Office of General “Information aad Agency, No. ‘19, 


N.B.—Manuscripts corrected and prepared for the a eee and works 
press for authors, who vm Bene abse’ 
hnical sages of the printing offices. 


and u 





The on satisfactory ref references can be given. 


nt, of un- 





moenive 





43 CHATIMENT—OCENE FINALE. 





Fortugal street, Nov. 17. 


ELAN to inf th 
7, FegCQPELAND, two ifs 


of , EAR 
Speen Ta SALE. reduced previous 
ar warehounee at rary reduce prow provion to and 5, 


” and 
to | 


pROVIDEN T LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT STREET, 


AND 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CITY. 
Established 1806. 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000. 
Annual Income £140,000. Bonuses declared £509,900. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,00. 
President. 
The Right Honourable Earl Grey. 
Directors. 
Alexander + a M.D. 


The Earl of Macclesfield. 
William J 


The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart 


Alfred Beaumont, Esq. Rey. James Sherman 
Henry B. Church, Esq. Richard Sherwood, F 
a Dacre, Esq William Henry Stone, Ksq 
h n Deering, Esq Capt. W. John Williains 


M.P. 
The Rates of Peaaiun are those anogted by the principal Life 
Oftices the Rate without bonus is lower than that of most othcr 
offices. 
2. The Bonuses are added to the ey or applied to the reduc- 
tion of the prt ote Joe be received in cash as soon as declared 
value 


3. Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full value , 
or Loans may be obtained upon them to the same amount, 

4. If a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, bf may 
repair the omission any time within 12 months upon proof of gvod 














health. 
Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 
Life insured. |Sum insured.| Sum Paid. 
| 
| £ ee & 
ae Wharton , Skelton Castle J 5000 7706 6 O 
Sir John Suundere i sebrig it, Bart. , .| 5000 7652 13 3 
Sir William Wake, etd 5000 700 06056 CUD 
Earl Strathmore . . = 7128-15: 8 
v. H. W. Champneys, Canterbury 409 «1 («#1 
The Marquis of ena 2000 Mil. 1 3 
Earl Ca +26 1000 1862 4 «1l 
and full icul upon application 
ited 


to the ‘Agents of the Oftice in all the a eieth 
Kingdom ; and at the head , No. 50, 
JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


towns ~y} the Uni 
tree 





Diarecrors. 

Geo hee dee Richard G M.A. 
eorge G. ton ev. Ric! Tati 
John fiackall, PMD. i 7 


Green, Esq. 
Sir Be Brodie, Bart., F.R.S Oliver Hargreave. Eeq. 
Rev. ied me Clough, M.A. Clement Hue, M.D. 
Samuel Coope: Samuel ‘Merriman, | M.D. 
Rey. Thomas Pe Bales A. Andrew A. Mieville, Esq. 
Thomas Dayies, a John Kt. An wrest Esq. 
James Dunlap, M. Andrew Spottiswoude, Esq. 


[N_ addition to Assurances on Healthy: Lives, 
this Society continues to grant Policies on-the Lives of Persons 
subject to Gout, , Rupture, and other Diseases, om the pay- 
ment of a Premium proportioned to the i ‘The plan of 
Ramretices o on Invalid Lives originated with this Ortice in 


the ore bes inning of I of eet 
Eve sonsaianel Assurance ted with ry" ym 
i and Policies are granted on wthe lives of Persons in : 
station, and of Every Ace. 


The Rates of Premium are Lower than at most other Offices. 


BONUSES. 

The two first Divisions —— £22 per cent. on the Premiums 
paid. The 28 per © The Fourth Bonus, declared Jan- 
uary, 1847, averag od 5 ato than £36 per cent. : anJ, from the 
large amount of Protitreserved for future appropriation, imd other 
causes, the Bonuses hereafter are expected 10 exceed that Afwunt. 

The eam . nena ws is steadily tncreasine, ts now up- 
wards of £116; 

Tablesof Kates tes (vit th the ‘ast Report), can be obtained of 

PINCKARD, Resident Secretary, 
0.99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 
The watel Counenbnton allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 





THE GREALEST SALE OF 
ANY MEDICINE IN THE GLOBE. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
A Very Wonderful Cure of a Disordered 
Liver and Stomach. 


Extract of a Letter from Mr. Charles Wi Toon, 28 
Street, Glasgow, dated Februa 18th, | 
Sia, Having taken your Pills to remove a of the Stomach 
and Liver, under which I had long suffered, aud ving followed 
your printed instructions, I have regained that health, which I had 
thought lost for ever. Tt had previously had recourse to several 
medical men, who are Cet ee? eat for age ere but 7 a 
t increa: 
4 - ey! Rm ae 4 our Pills have ay my life! "Man tric Hy to 


dissuade a at ng thems, and I doubt not but that hundreds 
are ade mag from taking your most apy medicine, in conse 
quence of the impositions prac worthless wretches ; 
but what a pity R's that the deception weed by others, should be 
the means of preventing ma per erent 5 . pr disease, 
from regai health, by the — of your 
the use of your Pills, I was wl a most Tuo conditio: 
my greatdelight,in a few 
change for the better, and 
weeks, I have’ been fectly restured to to the surprise 
all who have srivnested the state to which I had been reduced by 
the disordered state of the Liver and erg would to God that 
wena A poor sufferer would avail himself of the same as 


"To To Pr fessor Hollowa: ned CHARLES WILSON. 
‘The above gentleman : has een'e beteocl -manmter but is now in 
hi respectable House, as Commercial blerk 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Sie for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 


ft Pemaowe) INE RIEONED for SMALL DEBTS throughout 
ae od 


ES: established 





it—The Earl of ROMN Ww 
gy tL NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Lord Kenyon t Hon. Sir R. Peel. Bart. »M.P. 
Treasurer— ferrin. Bant.Cop bell, Esq., M-P., P.R.S. —<, 
Auditors—Jo! epys, Esq., and Caj pel Cure, 
sats of Governore —— Graven-street, on Wednesday, ‘ I. 
tna dy, of February 2 rejec dmissible, at KING ARTHUR 
sidered, of which 9. were approved, 2 rejected, inadmbsible, and 3 e 
deferred uiry. “The N .” Post 8yo, 5s. 
ferrethe Meeting held on the 5th of January, THREE DEBTORS ee La 
of whom 3 had wives and 11 children, have been discharged from on 
poe ey exery change connected oe thes Soci - ke elas as 3a, “y> 
inclu cl wi ey was . 
and the received since the last lve ANGELA; A NOVEL. 
A bsose Goaitinrd, Bea.» Swindon, Wil ports 18 6 
Anonymous, per oare : 5 560 By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 vols. 
The Reverend C. W. N. Davy, per ditto ok sail 220 a 
The late Sir Francis Burdett, Bart., MP., Half year’ "SA (On Tuesday, Feb. 15.) 
| Dividend on £1,000 Three per Cent. "conaols, per ditt oe 
Mrs. C. M. Gwyn, per Messrs. Cocks and ut 200 11, 
seclogen maa azeees Rott te | ps rec eonwons 
Treasurer, wk » also — 
te _ Cocks, Curries, » Deumuonds, Berries, Hoezes, Veres; — by RE N od oF PRIN cE 
the Secretary, ven- t ‘and, where the & may be seen 
by those who are inclined to "support the ppm B and where the TALLEYRAND. 
Society meet on the Sot Weteentay, in un every way 2Vols. 2is. 
OSEPH LUNN, Secretary. 2 
ae Iv. 
D. J. RD. J. DENT, by distinct ointments 
K oe and clock maker A eo be = H.R. mil Prince Albert ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL 
nd H ussia, having greatly increased his 
caek of WATCHER and Gac orc purchases —— at STUDENT. 
t ¢ year, most res} fully requests from the public an 
ieentiameat toa Daman. aioe d ies’ gold watelies, with | By the late R. DOUGLAA, sangoen, oe -N., with a Memoir of the 
gold dials, and jewelled in four ey each ; gentlemen’ 's ditto ols. 
cnamel dial: is, 10 gs. ; youths’ silver watches, 4 g8. ; substantial and Vv 
Pyeion going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— . 
EF NT, 82, Strand: 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal- 


Exchange (Clock-Tower Ar ra). 





HENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 
has realised in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eru) tive affections of the cuticle. The “‘ Cosmetic 
for the habitual mpi of the toilet, is found to 
e hands, and on the 
te skin; or in the nursery, for r infants. The * Perroune 
‘oaP” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying the irri- 
the ordinary alkaline compositions. 
A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
inveterate cuticular affections 


PErKoLine Svar,” 








SHavine 
tation feltin the employment of 





‘« Dispensary Soar,” 
of long Sanding; and, ftom ; superienee in several public schools, 
y 


the troublesome complaint known as ringw 


The Dispensa being ata seodeente | aries is available for 
4 asek wit te success in’ purifying linen after 
use of it may, in many Bp of 


all classes; an 
infectious diseases ; indeed, ¢ 
typhus and other 





R HENDRIE, “ 


PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12, anv 18, Ticupoanz Sraece, Recent’s QuapRantT. 


ST AMMERING EFFECTUALLY A 
PERMANENTLY REMOVED, at No. 224 





J of London 
May, with pro pote oh blish one-of the numerous tes' 


system, which he has received ron the the 
highest authorities in the Medical Profession. 





from the late lam: . Liston, id was published near th 
period of its date : oe ae 
5, Clifford-Street, March 1, ome 
“I have with much pleasure witnessed Mr. unt’s process fo! 
the removal of stammering. It is founded on | correct physiological 
——: Several Soma — : by pain or incon- 
. persons corer n m sence, been 
pe to him for the first iret time; some of them Nonia not utter a 


sentence, however short, without hesitation and frightful contor- 
tion ofthe features. ‘In less than half an hour, by following Mr. 
Hat's 's instructions, they hs have been able to speak and to read con- 
y long Seasegee without ity. Some of these indi- 
viduale had previously been peeceae > to painful and unwarrantable 
incisions, and had been lett with th: See ow mutilated, 
hesitating in their speech, and stuttering as be' 
eROBERT LISTON.” 
Just published, in Ao 8vo, price 9s. cloth, illustrated with a 
Frontispiece and Wood En Engray ings. 
SPIRITUAL HEROES ; Of, Sketches of the 


stovsHion, ry >and Times of“ Windsor in the Olay, 
Also, in 8vo, price 9s, 6d. cloth, 
The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of the 


NEW bem eeargg or UNFOLDED, and its Points of Gplacitonee = 





th Prevailing Systems Indicated. 
SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. ( the Thirteenth ~ of the 
D : Jackson and Walford, 18, St. Paul's Church Yard. 





THE SECOND EDITION OF MR. WARREN’S 
yow AND THEN is now Published, 
in we Aso g se royal pa 8vo, price 21s. half bound in morocco. 
Sons, Edinb and London. 
NEW SERIES OF MR. | PATON’S POEMS. 
Published this day. in 18mo, price 2s. 6d. sewed. 
P ° EMS. By ALLAN PARK PATON. 
SECOND SERIES. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 

New Work by the Author of “ ‘The Records of a Good Man’s Life.” 
Now ready, in 1 vol. fep. 8vo, 6s. 6d. cloth, 
THANKFULNESS. A’ Narrative ; | ° 
r iptlading some Passages from the Diary of the Rey. ALLAN 
London ; —— Low, 169, Fleet Street. 


2d, 8vo, price 6s. 6d. 














Tie EyNeous ORI ) 
RIGIN of CHOLERA ; 


Prevention, and 
Soon MBS ”M.R.CS.E. 
82, Fleet Street, 


aa 3 





in washing chil¢ren’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a omnes pr otection against, 


AND. 
egent-Strect 
Season, Mr. UNS Ch pene ee he 


The foll wen hg 


MR. COLBURN’'S 


JAMES THE SECOND. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Edited by W. H. Arswoatn, Esa,, 3 vols. with Illustrations. 
“Avery interesting romance.”—John Bull. 
“ A novel of great interest and ability.”—Sunday Times. 


“This romance has considera’ le merit. There is a number of 
eftective scenes in it.’”—Examiner. 


vi. 
MEMOIRS OF 

MADEMOISELLE DE MONT- 
PENSIER, 


NIECE OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA. 
Written by herself. 3 vols. 

The chronicles of Courts have always a strong and peculiar 
attraction. They enable the humble many to dive into the recesses 
of palaces, and to obtain a oo idea of the everyday lite of the 
great and privileged few. mong the treasures of this kind, no 
work perhaps could be found t more likely to interest the neral, or 
instruct the curious reader, than these memoirs of Mdlle. de 
Montpensier. 


HENKY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 








~ ny 

T°? TEACHERS of MUSIC.—HAMILTON’S 

MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANOFORTE, with 50 
a and Favourite Airs, 44 Exercises, and 12 Chi ints, fingered 

ry, price only 4s. “ This work is clearl written, and intel- 

ieibhe to the most ordinary capacity, and the k is worthy = 
attention of teachers.”"—Vide No. 14, Musical Wold. Also, by 
Hamilton _ Miniature Course of Harmony and Composition, five 
vols., eac! and 3s. Dictionary of 2,500 Musical Terms, Is 
Catechism a Singing, 3s. 3s. ; Tag Organ, 3s.; ditto, Violin and Vio- 
loncello, each Is. “ Barbauld in her "day did for the 
infant reader, Mr. Hamilton | in cay has done for the musical begin- 
ner.”—Musical World. ‘Mr. Hamilton has done for musical stu- 
dents what Mr. Pinnock has achieved for general education.” 
Bent’s Literary Advertise: 
London : Published caly by R. COCKS and Co , 6, New Burling- 
ton-street, music-sellers to the Queen ; and to be had on order of 
all music-sellers and booksellers. Pianos and harps for saie or 

; terms very moderate. 


N.B.—Catalogues gratis, and postage free. 





Now ready, = Hoe some greatly enlarged, with correct Map of 
untry, from Calcutta to Lahore, 8vo, 


|NDIAN. "RAILWAYS, by an Old Indian 


coun It contains a great i. i ‘information. "= Money Article, 
‘imes. 
“A. valuable work, particularly at the present crisis ; the 
—— cally and amply discussed.” —Indian News. 
r has a profound knowledge of the resources of our 
aiinde cme, and does not , aon a particle of bias in favour of 
one —_ over another. 





Lon : TC. Newhy; 3 P. Richardson, Cornhill. Edinburgh: 
Oliver na Boyd. Liverpool: Deighton. 
This TS is published, price 3s. 6d. se 
[HOUGTS on the DEGRADATION 


of SCIENCE in ENGLAND. By F.R.8. 
Lond om, J Rodwell, Kew Bond Street. 
“ These ‘ Thoughts’ have been so often and so generally thought 
that we rejoice in Socks them at length so well expressed ; 
hope that this able pamphlet may produce its desired and doslvabie 
effect on the public mind, and on those whose station * raised alott,’ 
makcs them the arbiters,” for encour e, of 
our national literature and science. ee rot Ane ~ sae 
««* We are still living in the days o! pape 
complaint of Harrington, which was Conse aby Dr. old. i is 
re-echoed by the author of this clever pamphlet. The Thoughts of 
F.R.S. are so much to the purpose and so well suited to the move- 
pe pa of the times, that we recommend them to the attention = 
ur readers, confident that they will AJ est in other minds ne 
thoughts of a higher and useful charac —Atheneum, 








This day is published, 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


gRceuacnons of RUGBY. By An Old 


Containing History, Rise, and Progress of the 
pet De. Dr araola, Sketches of Schovul Life, Anecdotes, Customs, 





POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 
A New Edition. (46th Thousand.) Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 64., 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the First 


Invasion by the Romans, to the Reign of Queen Victoria. By 
Mrs. MARKHA 


Also, New Edition. (20th Thousand.) “Woodcuts. 12mp, 7s. 64. 
HISTORY of FRANCE, From the Conquest 
— _ Gauls, to the Reign of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. MARK- 

Also, (3rd Thousand,) Woodcuts, 12mo, 7s.6d. 
HISTORY of GERMANY. From the Inva- 
sion by Marius, to the Battle of Leipsic. 

John Murray, Albemarie Street. 

MR. ARNOLD'S SEQUEL TO HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 4s , the Fourth Edition of 

\ SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTI- 
a 


CAL GRAMMAR. . Intended as a Sequel to Henax's Finst 
Latin HKoox. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


Sixth Edition. 3s. 








NEW HANDBOOKS FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS... 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d., 
[HE 1 HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. By Professor BOJESEN. Translated by the Rev. R. B. 
PAUL, late Fellow of ert on and edited, with Notes and 
Questions, by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, 
and late Fellow vd Trinity ‘College, Cambridge. 
ust published, (uniformly printed,) 


The H AN DBOOK of GRECIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. i 

The pupil will receive from these works a correct and tolerably 
complete picture of Grecian and Roman life: the pulitical portions 
(the account of the national institutions and their effects) appear 
to be of great value; while the very moderate extent of each 
admits - its being thoroughly mastered—of its being got up and 
retaine 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 


TROLLOPE’S OVID AND SALLUST, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
In 12mo, price 3s. 6d. the Third Editiun of 


EXCERP’ FA ex OVIDII METAM. et EPIS- 

TOLZ. With English Notes, and an Introduction, containing 
Rules for Construing, a Parsing Praxis, &c. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A., of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, a one of the Masters of ‘Christ's Hospital, and 
Editor of “ Homer's Liia 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, = Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Editor, 

. The BELLUM CATILINARUM of SAL- 
LU § and CICERO’S FOUR ORATIONS against CATILINE. 
With English Notes, and an Introduction, together with the 
Bellum Jagurthinum of Sallust. Second Edition. 3s. 64. 


ELSLEY’S GOSPELS AND ACTS.-THE ONLY COMPLETE 
EDITION. 





In 2 vols. 8vo, (1030 pages), price, 16s., 


ANNOTATION on the FOUR GOSPELS, 


and the ACTS ves the APOSTLES. Compiled and abridged 
for the Use of Studen 


*,* This Edition tprtnesd in 1841, and containing Mr. Slade’s 
Dedication, ) is the only one which sul lies the student with the 
references to the numerous learned Works employed by Mr. Elsley 
in the compilation of this book. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 

Of whom may be had, (uniformly printed,) 
ANNOTATIONS on the EPISTLES; being 
a Continuation of the above Work. By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, 
M.A., Vicar of Bolton, and Canon of Chester. Fourth Edition” 
2 vols. 8vo. 5 
In 2 vols. 8vo, price 18s., the Fourth Edition, enlarged, of 
(RIG INES LITURGICZ:; or, the ANTI- 

QUITIES of the ENGLISH RITUAL; with a Dis_ertation on 
Primitive Liturgies. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM PALMER, M.A., 
Of Worcester College Ox! ford. 


A SUPPLEMENT, containing the Additions 
(to complete the former Editions) may be had, price 2s. 6d. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author; 


A TREATISE on the CHURCH of CHRIST. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo, £1 Is. 











TOWNSEND'S CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 


In 4 Vols. 8vo, price £3 6s. 
(THE HOLY BIBLE, arranged in Historica, 


and CHRONOLOGICAL Order, in such Manner that the Books, 
Chapters, &c., &c., may read as one connected History, in the 
very Words of the ‘Authorized Translation. With copious Notes, 
Indexes, and Marginal Reterences. 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Canon of Durham. 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 

*,* The Orv and New Testaments are sold separately ; and the 
Buse, Baia the Annotations, may be had, in a single volume, 
price £1 4s. 





Just Published, price 4s. 6d. foulscap 8vo, cloth. 


"lA GLANCE at the GLOBE, and at tie 
WORLDs AROUND US. By JLFFRYS TAYLOR, Aw‘ jor 
of** Aésop in Kp ow ;’ «The Young Islanders,” “ Incidents o* ithe 
Apostolic Age,” &c. &c. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster Row , 
SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d 








Lotion: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Oxford: J Vincent. Cam- N°: XIII. SKETCHES OF GEO!,0GY, 
bridge: J. Deighton. " Rugby ; Crossley and Billington. di 7 Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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THE WILD SPORTS OF THE PRAIRIES 


This‘day is published, Post 8vo, 6s. 


TRAVELS IN MEXICO, 


WITH 


ADVENTURES 


AMONG THE 


WILD TRIBES & ANIMALS OF THE PRAIRIES 
AND ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


BY G. F. RUXTON, Esa. 





THE TIMES. 

“* What the Author’s errand was in these remarkable 
regions, or what talisman he procured to insure his safe 
passage—whether he was Mr. Murray’s ‘own correspon- 
dent ’—whether he really discharged any political duty, 
or whether he merely selected this peculiar route fora 
summer trip—we cannot pretend nd say. On critical 

he prod passports and cartas de securidad, 
which create as reverential a consternation as Paul Jones’s 
commission was to have done if ever he had displayed it. 
Cocked hats are doffed at the sight of them, alcaldes 
become upright, prefects civil, and generals polite; but 
as to the purport, source, or character of these magic 
_documents, we are left entirely in the dark. This 
however, is of no consequence. The Author did, beyond 
all question, make his way from Vera Cruz to Santa Fé, 
and his sketches of what he saw on the road are as 
clearly faithful as they are undeniably amusing. A Book 
with less nonsense has seldom been written.” 


THE MORNING POST. 

“This work is characterised by many of the excellen- 
cies which rendered Mr. Borrow’s book (‘ The Bible in 
Spain’) so popular. There is the same vivid. power of 
description—the same adventurous spirit—the same know- 
ledge of the Spanish character (in its Mexican aspect)— 

. the same love for all things equine ; and, substituting the 
wild Indian tribes of the far West and the Rocky Moun- 
tains for the gipsies of the Peninsula, the same desire to 
become acquainted with all that is strange and singular 
in the nature and habits of uncivilised man.” 


THE ATHEN ZUM. 

“* As a Narrative of Adventure, one of the most amusing 

‘of the series forming the ‘Home and Colonial Library.’ 

Mr. Ruxton belongs to the fraternity of dashing travellers 

whose touches fall on the paper oftentimes at random, 

but never without the bold and clear mark which bespeaks 

strength and animal spirits, and powers of observation in 
a healthy state.” 








THE ECONOMIST. 

“Mr. Ruxton’s. work is crowded with the wildest ad- 
ventures, that, from the opening page to the, close, rivet 
the attention. It has that reality which makes ‘ Mel- 
ville’s Typee and South Sea Adventures’ so charming and 
fresh. It hag none of the homeliness of Robinson Crusoe, 
but the adventures are as startling.” 


NAVAL AND MILITARY GAZETTE. 

**Mr. Ruxton has succeeded in producing a work of 

far higher merit than that of many more pretending com- 

pvsitions. The freshness of his descriptions, the abun- 

da..ce and raciness of his anecdotes, the pertinence of his 

obse yvations—his felicitous sketches of character, society, 
and n\anners, will not fail to commend attention.” 





MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY. 





‘x: 
ACTON WARBURTON, Esa: 


ROLLO and HIS RACE, or, Footsteps of 
the Normans. By Acron Wansvurton, Esq. Two vols. post 8vo, 
with Engravings. 


II. 
HANS C. ANDERSEN. 


RAMBLES in the ROMANTIC REGIONS 


of the HARTZ MOUNTAINS. By Hans CunisTian Anpensen. 
Translated, under the superintendence of the Author, by C. 
Becxwirs. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


it. 
Mrs. HOWITT. 
THE PEASANT and his LANDLORD. 


From the Swedish. By Marr Howitt. Two vols. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
Lieut. F. EB. FORSES, B.N. 


FIVE YEARS in CHINA, from 1842 to 1847. 
By Lizvrenant F. E. Fonszs, R.N., Commander of H.M.S. Bonetta. 
8vo. With a highly-finished Portrait of the Empress of China, 
&c. le. 


v. 
THEODORE MUGGE, Esq. 


SWITZERLAND in 1847. By T. Mvaaz, 
Esq. Edited by Mas. Pency Sinnzrr. Two vols. post 8yo. 21s. 


VI. 
COUNT DE LASTEYRIE. 

The HISTORY OF AURICULAR CON- 
FESSION. By CountC. P.de LASTEYRIE. Translated, with the 
Author's especial sanction, by C. Cocxs. B.L. 2 vols. 21s. 

vil. 


Rev. FRANCIS TRENCH. 


= ‘ 
A WALK ROUND MONT BLANC in 
1847. By the Rev. Francis Trencu. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


Vit. 


Mr. WARRENNE, the MEDICAL PRAC- 
TITIONER. By the Author of “ Margaret Capel,”"&c. 3 vols. 


x. 


HUGH LOW, Esq. 


SARAWAK; Its Inhabitants and Produc- 


tions. By HUGH LOW, Esq., Private Secretary to his Excelleney 
Mr. Brcoke. 8yo, with Plates, l4s. 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty). 





JOMN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


INTRODUCTION TO ARCH ZOOLOGY, 


Now ready, in 8vo, with 19 plates containing upwards of 500 
Ow Beaay, in OPO» W ageete, cloth, 16s, ° 


N donates antigay of ie © INDEX. (Guide) 
to Remains of the Celtic, Romano-British, and 
Anglo-Saxon Periods. aS FSA. 


wiles. wl +See leh study of = Fg Anti- 
By the same Author, 
COINS OF THE ROMANS relati 


Britain, described and ill maeranes. 8vo, second edition, 
plates and woodcuts, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


J.R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





Just Published, in 2 vols. 8vo taining u} 
closely printed in aouble columns, 


A DICTIONARY of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs from 
kee 4 of EdwardI. By James Oncnuaap HattriweEtt, F.R.S., 


upwards of 1000 pages 
£2 2s. 


*," This work, which bascomek ‘ied the Editor some 
completed ; it contains. oe 
known scattered g! 

key for the fender of the ‘outa tow ant 


selected AA eariy ined 


greater portion w. 


haisms 
ited ae and rate 
be found to be original 


a R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





ANGLO-SAXON. 
12mo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
(GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE ; 


With R Lessons, in Prose and Verse, for the use of 
Learners, &c. By E. J. Vzrxon, B.A., Oxon. 


“The Author of this Guide seems to have made one step As 


ht direction, by pom i what may be pronounced th 
won on the subject therte =~ published in “4 in England.”—Atheneum. 


ANGLO-SAXON LIFE of ST. GUTHLAC, 
mest a aes now first printed. By C W. Goopwr. 12mo, 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Scho. 





MUSICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Just published, in 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Biloba A MADRIGALIANA ; a 


ical Account of the Musical and Poetical Works 
Perales Salles, a 16th and 17th Centuries, under 
. By E. E. 7. Rie- 


the title of Sad yres; Canzonets, &c. 
sautt, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Sage - a6 este dh en teaesans te Aas Herbert 
and Dibdim. an ‘valuable catalogue of the Lyrical 
feuyed Gneeiemandan 


SHAKSPERIAN BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


SHAKESPERIANA: An Account of the 
Books relating to Shakespeare. By J. O. Hatniwszcx. 8yo, cloth, 3s. 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


ESSAyYs on the LITERATURE, POPULAR 
SUPERSTITIONS, and HISTORY of ENGUAND in the 
MIDDLE AGES. By Tuomas Waiont, MA., F.8.A 


Two as nterectiog, volumes 20 any sender weet wit to wie ty; 
the subjects are treated in an easy and popular manner. 


By the same Author, 
ESSAYS on the LEGENDS of PURGA- 
TORY, HELL, and PARADISE, current during the Middle Ages 


Post 8y¥o, cloth, 6s. 
J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 





IMPORTANT SHAKESPERIAN DISCOVERIES. 
ie cue Menteeene: wee ae ee 
A NEW LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE, in- 
int nd his Family 
. ByJ.O. iesbian, PRs. P.B.A., &c. 


“ No work on the personal history of Shakespeare, has been 
ee 60 full of curious, novel, and interesting matter. me bterery 


J. R. Smith, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho. 
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